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Tuis first attempt to present in English, with any fulness, 
the very thought of one of the most marked representative 
minds in modern metaphysics, gives evidence that the name 
of Spinoza is still a living power among men, and offers a fit 
opportunity for a sketch of his life and writings, derived from 


oe 


other and wider sourees.* His name has generally been used 


merely as the symbol of a controversy on the loftiest and ab- 
strusest topics of human speculation. We hope to show that 
it deserves honor, likewise, for the noble human qualities it 


We subjoin a list of the publications which will prove most valuable to those 
who desire to study our subject in greater detail : — 

B. von Spinoza’s Siimmtliche Werke aus dem Lateinischen mit dem Leben Spinoza’s. 
Von Bertuotp AvERBACH. 5 Biinde. Stuttgart. 1841. ‘ 

B. di Spinoza Opera qua supersunt omnia. ke Eeditionibus principibus denuo edidit 
4 prerfatus est CarnoLus Hermannus Bruper. 8 vol. Lipsix. 1843 - 46. 

a Spinoza OS ES Ae Se ej use Felicitate Lineamenta atque Anno- 
tationes ad Tractatum Theologico-Politicum ed. et illus. Envarnpbus Borumer. Halex 
ad Salam. 1852. 

Loitschrift Siir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. N ue Folge. 36" Bandes. 
I“s Heft. Halle. 1860. Art. Spinozana, von Ep. BOuMER. 

VOL. LXXIV. — 5TH S. VOL. XII. No. III. 27 
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betokens, and for the singular place it holds in the history 
intellectual liberty. , 

The Portuguese Jews, from whom Spinoza was descended, 
came first into Holland in the year 1605. Perseeutions hj 
pressed hard upon them; they had been outlawed, tortured 
by the Inquisition, compelled to the abjuration of their an- 
cient faith, banished. Driven from Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, great numbers of them sought refuge in Portu- 
gal, only to be driven thence in turn by fresh eruelties o 
persecution. Holland had achieved independence of Rom 
and the Spanish yoke, had become republican, and extended 
free toleration to the diversities of belief and worship. Hithe: 
flocked the oppressed of all lands, and hither came these out- 
casts seeking rest for the sole of their foot. 

They proved a valuable accession to the new republic. 
They had intelligence, material resources, and business enter 
prise, while in point of literary and social culture they wer 
far in advance of their fellows elsewhere. This superiority, 
together with a certain pride of birth,— for they accounted 
themselves descended from the royal tribe of Judah,— was 
the oceasion of their assuming an attitude of exclusiveness to- 
wards their brethren of other lands; and to this day it is said 
to be very rarely that a Portuguese Jew allies himself by mar- 
riage or otherwise with one of German or Polish extraction 
They entered with interest into the commercial enterprises of 
the time, and what with their industries and wealth, they 
added materially to the growth and prosperity of their adopted 
country. 

For the rest, they were zealously devoted to the faith of 
their fathers, and assiduously cultivated its rites, — all the 
more, probably, that they had been long forbidden its profes 
sion and observance. The Law and the Talmud were thie 
great matters of study with them. Very learned doctors were 
devoted to the exposition of them, and they were carefully 
inculcated upon the minds of the youth. The Aristotelian 
era of Jewish philosophy, under Aben-Ezra and Maimonides, 
corresponds nearly in date, as in character, with the Schovl- 
men’s attempt to reconcile faith with reason, to wield logic 
for the Church. 
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In the family of one Spinoza, Spinosa, or Espinoza, an 
[sraclitish name already of some note in Spain and Italy, was 
horn in Amsterdam, November 24th, 1632, a son called of his 
parents Baruch. He was the third child in the family, the two 
others sisters, named respectively Rebecca and Miriam. The 
parents were in comfortable circumstances, not wealthy, the 
father a respectable merchant of Amsterdam, and residing on 
the Burgwal, near the Synagogue. / 

Left very early an orphan, little Baruch was destined for 
the Synagogue, and his training for that end was after the 
most thorough rabbinical methods. His chief teacher was 
Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira, a name distinguished in that time 
for learning and polemic ability. 

The course of study was curious. An old Jewish work of 
this century thus deseribes it : — 

“Each school is divided into six classes; to each class a separate 
instructor. In the first, the children learn to read Hebrew; in the 
second, the five Books of Moses, with the usual recitative exercises 
thereon; in the third, they translate the five Books, with the commen- 
tary of Raschi; in the fourth, they learn the historic and prophetic 
Books in course, with oral recitation; in the fifth class the boys are 
habituated of themselves to read and take the meaning of the stat- 
utory portion of the Talmud (Halacha), speaking only in the Hebrew 
tongue, studying also grammar, and a daily exercise from the Gemara ; 
also, in the time of a Feast, the rules of this Feast in the ritual-book. 
Hence the pupils come into the sixth class, in the High School 
under charge of the President of the Rabbinical College. They here 
learn daily a section in the grammar and in the different commen- 
tators, hold disputations upon Maimonides and other doctors, have 
free aceess to a very copious library, &e. At home they have at 
the same time a teacher who instructs them in reading and writing 
the language of the country, also in writing Hebrew.” 

Baruch was an apt boy, frail in structure and of delicate 
health indeed, but exceedingly keen and penetrating, ardently 
devoted to acquisition, and by his fifteenth year had become 
a very accomplished Talmudist, equal, for that matter, to the 
best of the rabbis. Morteira took great pride in his pupil, 
and doubtless high hopes were cherished of him in the Syna- 
gorue. 

But here was a mind not to rest in rabbinical dreams or 
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old wives’ fables. Naturally pervaded deeply with the rel 
ious element, he sought firmer ground to stand upon thay 
these effete traditions. The struggle seems to have beeuy 
with him, as with so many others beside, upon the problem of 
authority. Aben-Ezra, he tells us, had hinted, though timidly 
and obscurely enough, that the authors of the historic books 
of Scripture were other and less ancient than commonly sup. 
posed. From this he passed not unnaturally to the question 
of the claim of the Hebrew Scriptures as a whole, and found 
himself unable longer to accept it as final. He was also 
struck with the fact of the lameness of the proofs relied on in 
it for certain doctrines deemed of prime importance in the 
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Jewish church, —as the immortality of the soul, the personal 
existence of angels, dc. At about the same time he entered 
upon the broader studies, commencing Latin first with a 
German teacher, and prosecuting it afterwards with Van den 
Ende, a physician of Amsterdam, formerly a Jesuit, but nov 
the proprietor of a popular philological seminary, to which 
the wealthy of the city intrusted their sons and daughters for 
instruction. This Van den Ende is charged by his enemivs as 
having been guilty of certain infidelities in belief, and of 
inculeating them upon the minds of his school. He may 
have exerted some influence at this time upon the thought of 
Spinoza. Under the influence of the recent revival of science, 
great attention was given to studies of physical nature, and to 





these Spinoza devoted himself ardently, in company with te 
or three other friends, young and enthusiastic like himself. 

Of course, as his interest in these things increased, his 
interest in the Jewish dogmas and ceremonials diminished 
He became infrequent in his attendance upon the synagogue, 
reserved and reticent towards the rabbis. The eyes of the 
watchful were upon him; here was a case that required at- 
tention. Two young persons were deputed to approach hin, 
and, under guise of friendship and desire for illumination and 
instruction, to draw out of him the points of this belief, that 
they might act the informer against him. The judges of the 
synagogue, aflame with zeal, and full of indignation for the 
dishonor shown their law, summoned the offender before them. 
Spinoza obeyed cheerfully, conscious of no wrong. 
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Pained and apprehensive from the reports that were told 
of his belief, anxious that the hopes his early promise had 
raised should not be disappointed, they had called him, that 
he might, if innocent, vindicate himself; if guilty, let him 
remember the terrible consequences, and in quick time purge 
himself of his sin. Upon his affirming that he had uttered no 
impiety, the two stood up and testified that he had spoken dis- 
paragingly of the Jews, pronouncing them the most narrow and 
superstitious of all people, unknowing what God is, yet claim- 
ing with utmost effrontery to be of all the especial people of 
God. He had also spoken against the Law, pronouncing it 
of human origin. To these statements were added others, 
professing to report his words touching the Divine existence, 
the soul, angels, and spirits; and altogether the multitude 
were excited to such exasperation as loudly to clamor for his 
condemnation, even before the accused should have had any 
opportunity for defence. The judges shared fully the prevail- 
ing feeling, and plied importunity and threat to the utmost. 
Spinoza answered sharply and with sareasms. 

Morteira, apprised of the perilous position into which his 
pupil was brought, hastened to the assembly, determined to 
correct and recover him. He reminded him of the great 
pains taken for his early education, the deep solicitude and 
devotion of the teacher through all these years, and of the 
strong obligations of gratitude that bound the pupil. Was 
this to be the requital Y Would he thus disappoint the cher- 
ished hope, become an outcast and a curse, and meet, as he 
must, the avenging wrath of the Almighty? His sin was 
great and damning; but here and now was opportunity for 
repentance. 

Spinoza was nothing moved by al this and much more, the 
specious argumentation, and passionate im terrorem appeals. 
Nothing could sway him from the steadfastness of his belief, 
and he replied only as became a free man. Fully conscious, 
as he declared, of the weight of the threat, and of the power 
for personal injury his enemies had over him, he yet had 
nothing to retract, could equivocate in nothing. Morteira, 
chafed and enraged that he could effect nothing, vow ed his 


excommunication. He deemed that the threat would, ere the 
3 * 
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dav for its execution, intimidate and subdue him; but the 
result showed that he had not yet learned what qualities of 
courage and persistence were in that young man. 

Bribery and assassination were each in turn attempted. A 
pension of a thousand florins was offered him, on condition he 
should keep still, and assist from time to time in the cere- 
monies. The proffer was rejected with scorn. Soon after, as 
he was returning one evening from the synagogue, he saw the 
gleam of the assassin’s knife before him. He parried the blow, 
and the instrument penetrated no deeper than his coat. The 
garment he preserved, and used sometimes to exhibit as a 
memorial. 

Meanwhile the synagogue went on preparing the excommu- 
nication. Among the different forms of excommunication, 
that pronounced against Spinoza was the severest known to 
the Jewish ritual, full of direst imprecations. Mingled with 
the utterance of the execration and the curse were certain 
scenic representations, designed to impress upon the beholders 
a deep sense of the horrid fate to which the outcast was con- 
signed. There were dismal chantings, and the shrill notes of 
a trumpet, black wax-candles lighted and held reversed, that 
they might fall drop by drop into a tub filled with blood, and 
finally plunged of a sudden therein. 

Spinoza was about twenty-three years old when thus re- 
nounced, made a hated outcast from his kindred and people, 
and thrown solitary and unfriended upon Gentile hospitalities. 
He received the sentence with calmness; is reported to have 
said, when the account of it was related to him, (he was not 
present at the time, for he had voluntarily left the synagogue 
before,) ‘* They compel me never to anything which I would 
not otherwise have done of myself.” He wrote a defence of 
himself in the Spanish tongue, a work never printed, but prob- 
ably given in substance in one of the chapters of the Tractulus 
Theologico-Politicus. 

The house of Van den Ende afforded him a refuge ; he prose- 
cuted his studies, and, as compensation for board and tuition 
received, was after a time to assist in the school. With a 
daughter of Van den Ende, herself also an assistant in the 
school, he fell deeply in love, and would fain have wed her. 
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the But he had too powerful a rival in one Kerkering, a young 
s of Hamburgher and a fellow-pupil, who, being able to make costly 
vifts of pearl and jewels, carried off the fair prize, and our 
A young philosopher again found himself in deep solitude. The 
i he disappointment, however, though severe, was not crushing, 
ere- @@ for he was erelong himself again, and buried more deeply in 
", as studies than ever. 
the J Hardly content to spend his time altogether in the business 
low, of school instruction, and desirous to become in such measure 
The J& as he might independent and free for his chosen pursuits, he 
isa MM learned the glass-polisher’s trade, polishing for microscopes 
}and telescopes. His acquaintance with mathematics and op- 
mu- % tics was intimate, giving him superior advantage in this 
lon, manufacture ; his friends took care for the sale of his wares, 
1 to aud the reputation of these became erelong so good as to 
vith fF vive them a ready market. 
tain 7% The Jewish hierarchy moved the authorities for the banish- 
lers. [I ment of this young “blasphemer” from the city. They re- 
‘Oh- ferred the matter for investigation to the reformed clergy, and 
: of these in turn, with characteristic intolerance,—an_ intoler- 
hat TB ance hardly less intense in those days with Protestants than 
and | with Papists and Jews, — took sides with the Jewish inquisitors, 


} and decided for the banishment. Spinoza, accounting himself 
re- already unsafe in Amsterdam, since the attempt at assassina- 
ple, J& tion, withdrew to the house of a friend a short way from the 


ies. J city, where he found shelter in deep seclusion. In 1660 he re- 
ave [J moved to Rhynburg, near Leyden, and here commenced that 
not #P life of exclusive devotion to meditation and study which he 
sue [henceforth uninterruptedly led. By nature of a deeply medi- 
uld tative turn, his experiences of life had wrought in the same 
- of direction. His renunciation and bitter persecution by his own 
‘ub- people, his disappointment in love, his deep isolation and soli- 
lus tude from all, doubtless contributed much to throw him in 
upon himself. 
yse- [His acquaintance with the Latin tongue gave him access to 
ion Des Cartes, who was at this time a great name in Europe, es- 
1a ff pecially in Holland, where he had lived and taught. In this 
the philosopher was opened a new mine to him. Here was recog- 


er. uition of the realm of substance, affirmation of the authority 
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and transcendent worth of the ideas of the soul; and Spinoza 
beeame an ardent, though not a blind disciple. 

The fruit of these studies appeared, in 1663, in a work 
entitled Renati Des Cartes Principia Philosophia, the only 
writing he ever published over his full name. Here he 
substitutes for his Hebrew prenomen Baruch the equiy- 
alent Latin Benedictus. The Principia is a clear and im- 
pressive exposition in geometric method of the leading points 
of the Cartesian philosophy, while the Appendix contains cer- 
tain metaphysical reflections of his own. He had also in 
readiness and desired to publish another work, the Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus, but the reception of the Principia 
among his countrymen did not offer him such encouragement 
as he had hoped. 

The Principia, however, attracted the attention and ad. 
miration of cultivated and thoughtful men everywhere. Nun- 
bers came to visit the young author, and he had a large 
correspondence. But there were trials and manifold embar- 
rassments. Bigotry did what it could to cripple him and sub- 
ject him to outlawry. Ile seems to have found no abiding 
place; he was at the Hague, at Voorburg, at Schiedam, at 
Amsterdam, and again at Voorburg, all in the space of three 
years. Mention is made in one of the letters of this time of 
‘*manifold businesses and solicitudes, 





almost too great for 
extrication.” Many a battle, he observes, must one fight, ere 
he can have attained to full freedom, holding the world under 
his feet. ** Love towards the Eternal and the Infinite fills the 
soul with joy alone, and it knows no sorrow.” 

From 1666 to 1670 he seems to have resided at Voorburg. 
and a part of the time in the family. of one Tideman, a painter. 
With him he studied the art of design, and became an expert. 
Men of affairs as well as men of letters sought his presence, 
military men, merchants, and statesmen; among them the 
celebrated Jan de Witt, who was, not only strongly attracted, 
but deeply impressed by Spinoza. At the instance of these 
friends he removed, in 1670, to the Hague, where he remained 
to the end of his life. He resided at first with a widow Vau 
Velde, but for considerations of economy he took quarters ere: 
long in the house of one Van der Spyck, a military official, and 
also a painter. 
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oe In this year appeared the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
© issued anonymously, and purporting to have been printed at 

work | Hamburg, Henry Kiinrath, whereas it was done at Amsterdam, 

only : Christoph Kunrad. Such perilous difficulties still beset the 

™ he ‘utterance in print of any free individual thought. 

nv This tractate deals with problems of deep and permanent 

im- 


) practical interest. The relations of men to the ecclesiastical 
Sand civil power, the connections and interdependencies of 
}these upon each other, the true scope and limitations of 
» each respectively, present questions even yet not sufficiently 
sexamined and understood. These questions had especial em- 
' phasis at that time, as under the shock of the Reformation 
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ment ajl foundations had been much disturbed; and especially 

' were they apposite in Holland, which, with the freest goy- 
d ad- Ferment in Europe, was distracted and torn with the vio- 
i slence of theologic faction. Spinoza declares for the largest 
ange 


| liberty, yet favors no license. He advocates full freedom of 
thought and expression, and, while he would take away all 
| power of ecclesiastical infliction, he yet invokes for the state, 
F out of regard to the publie order, the right to regulate all 


mbar 
sub- 
ding: 





mM, QF) outward observances. It fell also in his way to examine the 
three F) matter of miracles and the institution of the priesthood. The 
ne of insignificance of the one for purposes of authentication, and 
it for F) the unfriendliness of the other in its b aring upon human wel- 
t, ere 4 fare, are effectively exposed. 
wider The vitality of the book may be judged somewhat from the 
Is the fF) amount of opposition excited. Its sale was quickly prohibited, 
and a host of adversaries, numbering representatives from all 
burg. fF 4 the sects and parties, — Jew and Gentile, orthodox and hetero- 
inter.F 4) dox, Lutheran and Socinian, at one in this matter, — appeared 
“pert ) against it. The number of ‘refutations” issued within the 
ence ET next few years is very remarkable. Readers were, however, 
n thefY found. The book was surreptitiously sold. Issued under the 
wted,F 9 oddest and most illusive title-pages, to avoid the vigilance of 
theseh § the Inquisition, it was passed into France, England, and Spain. 
aine’} | One Stoupa, a military official of Louis XIV., stationed for 
; Vath Fthe time in the Netherlands, writing in 1673 of the Relig- 
sere? Zions of Holland, describes the adherents of Spinoza as then 
1, aud) @ already pretty numerous. Some of the so-called refutations 
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are in reality the work of friendly hands, endeavors in disguise ” 
at exposition and support of the proscribed system. = 
Wholly without pecuniary resources, yet inflexibly averse ft. 
to being in any measure a pensioner upon the bounty of his ™ 
friends, Spinoza supported himself by the grinding of glasses, w 
His fare was of the plainest, and his eating and drinking singu. . 
larly moderate, never, under any circumstances, exceeding the wi 
bound of nature’s requirement. At the Hague he was brought J “a 
in near contact with those popular excitements and exaspera. JE "9 
tions with which Holland was distracted. Jan de Witt visited } 
him ; they met intimately, the man of the world and the recluse R 
philosopher, and spent much time together. The friendship, “a 
warm and lasting, was terminated only by the death of Ie oP 
Witt. This death, August 20th, 1672, so tragie and cruel, ty 
a ruthless murder done by the infatuated populace, in a fit 
of rage, upon their life-long friend and benefactor, brought ” 
heavy grief to Spinoza, and, it is said, drew tears from those 7 
calm eyes. For a moment he gave way to the bitter sor 
row; but he presently commanded himself, and, seeing one " 
of the friends utterly overcome, quietly asked him, “Oi FO” 
what value then to us were wisdom, if like the multitude F) r 
we surrender ourselves entirely to feeling, without power pp 
of self-recovery ?”’ * 
During the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV.,—an invasion - 
which, by the way, had relation to the terrible outbreak which “ 
occasioned the death of De Witt, — Condé, whose head-quarters F “ 
were at Utrecht, had great desire to see Spinoza. He sent F- “ 
him a military pass, accompanied with a warm invitation to hy 
visit him. Spinoza went to Utrecht, but some important 
business had called the Prince away ere his arrival.* — Ile , 
was received very hospitably, however, by Luxembourg, and : 
urged to remain awaiting Condé’s return. Stoupa, at the ‘ 
instance of Louis, solicited that he would dedicate his next 1 
book to that monarch, promising a pension as the reward. 
Spinoza declined with emphasis to do anything of the sort, : 
and without longer delay set off to his home at the Hague. “ 
The popular suspicion now fell upon him as being a spy. = 
* The time of Condé’s departure from Utrecht is fixed in history as during the C 


month of July, 1673. Lambert Van den Bos, Avrieyschauspiel, IV. 18. 
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Spinoza bade his landlord feel no 
fear. “I can easily justify myself,” said he; “there are per- 
i sons enough, and of the first in the land, who know the object 
Fof my journey. But be that as it may, soon as the people 
they do with me as with the ill-fated De Witt.” Fortunately, 
"however, the anticipated outbreak did not occur. 

| Carl Ludwig, Elector Palatine, offered him the chair of 
) philosophy at Heidelberg, with the provision, however, that he 
should teach nothing in conflict with the prevailing religion. 
' Spinoza was very well aware of the direct and inevitable bear- 
‘ing of his philosophy upon the current dogmas, and, unwilling 
‘to submit, at whatever price, to any abridgment of his free- 

dom, he courteously declined the offer. 

/ Meanwhile the studies and the writing went forward. The 

Tractatus Politicus and the Ethica were already finished, and 
lay waiting opportunity of publication. In 1675 he went to 
' Amsterdam in reference to this business. But an untoward 
report, that in this work he had denied and attempted to dis- 
prove the existence of God,—a report started with the clergy, 
and generally accredited, encouraged also by the narrow Car- 
tesians, who were extremely jealous of being suspected of 
holding anything in common with Spinoza,—and an accusa- 
tion lodged with the authorities against him on this ground, 
prevented his accomplishing his design. He returned to the 
Hague, and both works remained in manuscript to the day of 
his death. 

Being naturally of slender constitution, with predispositions 
}to pulmonary consumption, his intense application to study, 
coupled with his omission to take requisite physical exercise, 
broke him down early. In the beginning of the winter of 
1674 he writes in one of the letters that his health was “ not 
quite firm.”? From this time he seems steadily to have lost 
ground. In 1676 we find him suffering much from con- 
sumption already fastened upon him. “If life serves,” he 
writes to a friend, July 15th, 1676, “I may perhaps some time 
explain myself of this with you more fully,” referring to a 
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certain point in philosophy. He was throughout calm and 
contained, and to the end intently occupied upon the great 
problems to which he had dedicated his life. 

“Neither his landlord nor the other people of the house,” writes 
Colerus his biographer, Lutheran minister at the Hague, * supposed 
that his end was so near; nor did they think it even till a short time 
before his death. For on February 20th, 1677, which, that year, came 
upon the Saturday before Lent, the family went to church to hear the 
discourse preparatory to the sacramental supper. As Van der Spyek 
casually entered the house about four o’clock, Spinoza came down sand 
talked long with him, and especially upon the matter of the pastor's 
discourse, and after smoking a pipe of ‘tobacco, he retired to his room 
and to bed. Sunday early, before church, he came down again to his 
landlord, and held conversation with him and his wife. He had writ- 
ten to Amsterdam for the physician Ludwig Meyer to come. Mever 
had the family procure a fowl and cook it, that Spinoza at noon miglit 
eat of the broth; he did eat, and with good relish, on the return of th: 
family from church. In the afternoon the physician remained alon 
with Spinoza; the family went again to church, and returning learned 
with astonishment that he expired about three o’clock. It was on tli 
21st of February, 1677, his age forty-four years two months twenty- 
seven days.” 

The story of the seizure by the physician of the coin and 
silver-hwndled knife on the table is probably a base scandal, 
so far as the intimation of theft is concerned. Meyer was 
an intimate and very much trusted friend of Spinoza, and, if 
he took these things at all, probably did so at the instance of 
the owner, who, feeling his end approach, may have desired 
to testify in some way his remembrance, as also his obligation 
for the kindness of the visit. 

The burial, Colerus tells us, was four days after, “in the 
new church upon the Spuy,” and in the procession were six 
carriages with a number of prominent persons.  On_ their 
return from the grave, the particular friends or neighbors 
were, according to the custom of the country, entertained in 
the house of the deceased with some flagons of wine.” 

Rebecca de Spinoza, his sister, and Daniel Carceris, lis 
nephew, appeared as heirs, but gave up their claim rather 
than pay the little sum which lay against the few effects left. 
De Vries of Schiedam came forward, and assumed the debt. 
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taking the effects. The inventory drawn up shows upon how 
little this man lived, and was content.* 

Spinoza had commissioned his landlord, Van der Spyck, 
direetly upon his death to convey his desk, with the corre- 
spondence it contained, to his publisher and friend, Riewerts, 
at Amsterdam, a commission executed promptly and faithfully. 
In the same year appeared, under the initials only of the au- 
thor, and without date of place, but certainly at Amsterdam, 
the Opera Posthuma, embracing the Ethica, the Tractatus 
Politicus, the Letters. and two works incomplete, one on the 
Improvement of the Mind, the other a Hebrew Grammar. 
Add to these a treatise on God, Man, and Blessedness, (un- 
known till recently even by name to the world of letters,) 
some annotations upon passages in the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, and the catalogue of his writings, so far as yet 
discovered, is complete. 

In person Spinoza was of medium stature, dark complexion, 
black, bushy, curly hair, heavy eyebrows, a smallish, black, 
vivacious, deep-beaming eye, his features throughout very reg- 
ular and attractive, and having strong marks withal of his 
Jewish Portuguese extraction. The portraits professing to 
represent him vary much among themselves, some of them 
differing widely from the recorded descriptions both of Colerus 
and Luke, and must therefore, beyond doubt, be ungenuine. 

In temperament he was calm, equable, and self-poised, al- 
ways cheery and genial, of exhaustless patience and untiring 


* Besides some books, copper-plates, ground glasses, and tools for the manufac- 
ture of these, enumerated in the auction inventory, are the following. They are 
set down doubtless just as they were “ struck off,” with the prices annexed. 


Florins. Stivers. 


1 Camlet Mantle, with Breeches, for. ‘ » & 14 
1 other do. (gray). , : ; , iZ 14 
4 Sheets, : : ‘ : : * 6 8 
7 Shirts, 9 6 
1 Under-bed and 1 Pillow, , ‘ . » § 0 
19 Neck-ruffs, . : ' ‘ . ° ‘ l ll 
5 Pocket-handkerchiefs, . ‘ . “ ; ; ® 12 
2 Red Window-shades, 1 Bed-quilt, 1 small Feather-bed, . 6 0 
2 Silver Buckles, : ; : ‘ — 0 


In all, a little more than $25 of our money. The entire proceeds of the sale 
(including, we suppose, the books, &c.), “after deducting the fees, were 390 flor- 
ins 14 stivers,” or about $155.36. 
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° certain point in philosophy. He was throughout calm and tal 
contained, and to the end intently occupied upon the rreat lit 
problems to which he had dedicated his life. 

“Neither his landlord nor the other people of the house,” writes dil 
Colerus his biographer, Lutheran minister at the Hague, * supposed sp 
that his end was so near; nor did they think it even till a short time at 
before his death. For on February 20th, 1677, which, that year, came In 
upon the Saturday before Lent, the family went to church to hear the th 
discourse preparatory to the sacramental supper. As Van der Spyck th 
casually entered the house about four o’clock, Spinoza came down snd p 
talked long with him, and especially upon the matter of the pastor's I, 
discourse, and after smoking a pipe of “tobacco, he retired to his room 
and to bed. Sunday early, before church, he came down again to his A 
landlord. and held conversation with him and his wife. Ile had writ- kh 
ten to Amsterdam for the physician Ludwig Meyer to come. Meyer og 
had the family procure a fowl and cook it, that Spinoza at noon miglit Pp 
eat of the broth; he did eat, and with ood relish, on the return of’ th di 
family from church. In the afternoon the physician remained alon 
with Spinoza; the family went again to church, and returning learned )] 
with astonishment that he expired about three o’clock. It was on thy . yj 
21st of February, 1677, his age forty-four years two months twenty: Fy y 
seven days.” J 

The story of the seizure by the physician of the coin and fy r 
silver-ltfandled knife on the table is probably a base scandal, |@ 4 
so far as the intimation of theft is concerned. Meyer was a 
an intimate and very much trusted friend of Spinoza, and, i! 
he took these things at all, probably did so at the instance of W 
the owner, who, feeling his end approach, may have desired 
to testify in some way his remembrance, as also his obligation - 


for the kindness of the visit. 

The burial, Colerus tells us, was four days after, “in the 
new church upon the Spuy,” and in the procession were six 
carriages with a number of prominent persons. On their F- 
return from the grave, the particular friends or neighbors J 7 
were, according to the custom of the country, entertained in 
the house of the deceased with some flagons of wine.” 

Rebecca de Spinoza, his sister, and Daniel Carceris, his 
nephew, appeared as heirs, but gave up their claim rather 
than pay the little sum which lay against the few effects left. 
De Vries of Schiedam came forward, and assumed the debt, 
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taking the effects. The inventory drawn up shows upon how 
little this man lived, and was content.* 

Spinoza had commissioned his landlord, Van der Spyck, 
directly upon his death to convey his desk, with the corre- 
- nee it contained, to his publisher and friend, Riewerts, 

t Amsterdam, a commission executed promptly i faithfully. 
In the same year appeared, under the initials only of the au- 
thor, and without date of place, but certainly at Amsterdam, 
the Opera Posthuma, embracing the Ethica, the Tractatus 
Politicus, the Letters, and two works incomplete, one on the 
Improvement of the Mind, the other a Hebrew Grammar. 
Add to these a treatise on God, Man, and Blessedness, (un- 
known till recently even by name to the world of letters, ) 
some annotations upon passages in the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, and the catalogue of his writings, so far as yet 
discovered, is complete. 

In person Spinoza was of medium stature, dark complexion, 
black, bushy, curly hair, heavy eyebrows, a smallish, black, 
vivacious, dee ep-beaming eye, his features throughout very reg- 
ular and attractive, and having strong marks withal of his 
Jewish Portuguese extraction. The portraits professing to 
represent him vary much among themselves, some of them 
differing widely from the recorded descriptions both of Colerus 
and Luke, and must therefore, beyond doubt, be ungenuine. 

In temperament he was calm, equable, and self-poised, al- 





ways cheery and genial, of exhaustless patience and untiring 


* Besides some books, copper-plates, ground glasses, and tools for the manufac- 
ture of these, enumerated in the auction inventory, are the following. They are 
set down doubtless just as they were “ struck off,” with the prices annexed. 


Florins. Stivers. 


1 Camlet Mantle, with Breeches, for. , ° - 21 l4 
1 other do. (gray). » ‘ : ; 12 14 
4 Sheets, : ; ; ‘ ‘ . 6 8 
7 Shirts, : ‘ : , ; : 9 6 
1 Under-bed and 1 Pillow, : ° ‘ »« & 0 
19 Nec k-rufts, ‘* ; ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 1 ll 
5 Pocket-handkerchiefs, . ° - O 12 
2 Red Window-shades, 1 B ene 1 ani eatin: bed, ‘ 6 0 
2 Silver Buckles, . 2 0 


In all, a little more than $25 of our money. The entire ws of the sale 
(including, we suppose, the books, &c.), “after deducting the fees, were 390 flor- 
ins 14 stivers,” or about $155.36. 
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devotion to his objects. Enduring as a Stoic, uttering never g 





syllable of complaint on his own account, he was yet warm. ie 
hearted, sympathetic, and full of kindly office for those arowid wi 
him. He was singularly free from that vice so common ani | : 
almost universal among his people, — greed for money. Ii - 
little pittance, scanty as it was, was sufficient, and he was G, 
therewith content. And even from this he spared to the wor. he: 
thy poor generously, as if he had himself abundanee. Simon a 
de Vries wished to give him two thousand florins, but Spinoza “i 
earnestly declined to receive it. The same person, being un- | 
married, desired to make Spinoza his sole heir, but the latte: — 
prevailed on him to leave his property to his brother, De Vries a 
of Schiedam. He insisted, however, on settling upon him ss 
from his estate an annuity of five hundred florins, which syi- a 
noza in turn cut down to three hundred. This little sum was di 
paid him by the surviving De Vries punetually, to the end of ol 
his life. After the death of his father, the attempt was made a 
—on what ground is not stated, but perhaps in some way in ” 
connection with the ban — to deprive him of his share of the 
estate. He vindicated his right at the-law, obtained a decree J} th 
that the property should be equally divided, then relinquished J7 " 
all to his sisters, save a single bed with its drapery. © 
In apparel he was very plain and frugal, yet scrupulously S| 
neat and well-ordered. <A distinguished statesman, it is told, ha 
(probably Jan de Witt,) made him a visit, and, noticing the t] 
poor coat he had on, pointed to it somewhat in the way of cen- - 
sure, and offered him assistance to obtain a better. Spinoza at 


responded quietly, “It is unfitting to put a costly garment 
upon a poor thing.” In conversation he was very kindly and ” 
free, full of lively gayety, but keeping this so well regulated 

that he never wounded causelessly any the most sensitive 





feelings. | 
Character was throughout the great aim with Spinoza. To 

translate the eternal laws into individual history, to realize the J 
ideal, to build up a lofty personality, to attain repose and a h 
sublime freedom, — for this he strove and labored continually. | } ° 
To this end he carefully laid aside every weight, practised the : 
most thorough continence and temperance, schooled his spirit p 
perpetually to patience, sobriety, and earnest, untiring activity. c 

Cc 
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The result was a manhood ripe and strong, dwelling in an at- 
mosphere superior to circumstance, joyous in solitude, walking 
content through dreary wastes of desertion, loneliness, and 
suffering, wakeful, busy, brave, and trustful to the last. 

Que of the first things that strike us in the writings of 
Spinoza is this pervading, unbroken calmness. There is no 
leat, no haste, no bias, hardly even the warmth of a living 
breath and of a beating heart. His aim everywhere is, to lift 
himself above all disturbing influence, all power of individual 
consideration or human feeling, and survey the world and the 
soul from the stand-point of pure intellect. He would examine 
human conduct and appetences, he tells us, “ as if the question 
were of lines, surfaces, or solids.” Of this attitude of mind 
comes, perhaps, the manner and method of expression. It is 
terse, compact, careful statement, without adornment or any 
glow, with no kindlings of enthusiasm, or raptures of emotion, 
or outbursts of eloquence. The appeal throughout is to the 
iuner consciousness and the reflective reason alone. 

And there is corresponding clearness. Asin a perfect mirror 
the realities of the universe were imaged in his mind. Doubt 
or hesitation was not in him. He speaks with the firm assur- 
auce of a seer, and certainly few men ever had the right to 
speak more confidently. Following the method of Des Cartes, 
— which, indeed, for this matter, is the method of all just 
thinking since the world began, —he takes his stand in con- 
sciousness. Here must be the ground of certitude, the final 
standard of appeal. Consciousness is its own testimony.” The 
clear and unmistakable presence of idea in the thought must 
be presence of truth in the soul. He seeks to read this record 
closely, that he may trace a clear boundary between opinion 
and knowledge, appearance and fact. 





* Spinoza is, as he well may be, very specific here. The inner certitude and the 
outward fact, he declares, are the same: ‘‘ Idem est certitudo et essentia objectiva.” 
And, “ Patet quod ad certitudinem veritatis nullo alio signo sit opus, quam veram 
habere ideam.” “ Veritas,” he often repeats, “se ipsam patefacit.” And he speaks 


of a true idea as “the innate instrument’? whereby we apprehend. Also of the 
mind as reflecting and representing the facts of nature, — “ ut mens nostra quoad 
cjus fieri potest, referat objective formalitatem nature quoad totam et quoad ejus 
partes.” Tt is the first property of the mind, he says, that it should know: “ Quod 
certitudinem involvat, hoc est quod sciat res ita esse formaliter, ut in ipso objective 
continentur.” De Intell. Emend. 6, 7, 12, 15. 
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Deepest in the human soul is the thought of a somewhat 
real, perennial, abiding, infinite. This is primal truth of eon. 


sciousness, older and more than any experience, revealed j 


the earliest thought of childhood, and overshadowing with jt 
awful presence the ripest years of manhood. So essentially 
existent, so inherently vital it is, that it cannot be conceived 
not to exist. To attempt to imagine so, is to attempt the pre- 
posterous and impossible. All else may be brought to doult, 
— may, perchance, be swept away as illusion, fiction of the 
imagination: this, never. Spinoza names this thing sub- 
stance ; it underlies all, is reality of all. 

the supreme sovereign Verity, — God. Under two attributes 
alone is it known to us, — thought and extension. Thiese are 


Substanee is one, self-caused, sole, absolute, eternal : it 


for us the generic types of the Infinite Being; they are, like 
itself, infinite. Different and diverse as they seem and are to 
us, they are yet cognate, and at bottom one. ** Thought is in- 
visible extension, and extension is thought rendered visible.” 
Mind is the idea of body, and body is the expression of mind, 
The Infinite utters and expresses itself infinitely. The wu 
verse is the voice and aspect of God ; all the individual forms, ] 7 
creatures, and persons are but modes of the one changeless |) 1 
substance. God alone is free, * acting by the sole laws of lis : 
nature’; all others are controlled from without, instruments . 
merely of the Supreme Will. The world sinks in this system 





as world to nothing: God is all. 
Very rigorous is the process by which these conclusions are . 


sought to be brought out and proved. Never were definition 
and axiom better put; never demonstration wrought out more 
careful, clear, and compelling. Done in geometric method, it 
has all the précision, rigor, and resistless force of geometry. | 
Here are some definitions and axioms, placed at the opening 
of the Ethica. 





oe 


sy Cause of itself, I understand that whose essence involves exist- 
ence, or that whose nature cannot be conceived except as existent 

“A thing is described as finite swo genere, which can be measured by 
another of the same nature. For example, body is called finite, be- 
cause we always conceive another greater than it. 

“ By Substance, I understand that which is in itself, and is conceived 
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Va 


of itself; that is, that whose conception needs not the conception of 
any other thing in order to its formation. 

“ By Attribute, I understand that which the intellect perceives of 
substance, as constituting its essence. 

‘By Mode, the affections of substance, or that which is in another, 
through which it is conceived. 

‘By God, being absolutely infinite ; that is, substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence. 

«That thing may be called free which exists solely by necessity of 
its nature, and by itself alone is determined to action. That, on the 
other hand, is necessary, or rather constrained, which is determined 
by another to be and to do in a certain determinate way. 

“By Eternity, 1 understand existence itself, in as far as from the sole 
definition of an eternal thing it is conceived necessarily to follow. For 
such existence is conceived as an eternal verity, and cannot be ex- 
plained by any duration or time, even though this should be conceived 
without beginning or end. 

“ All things which are, are in themselves or in another. 

“ That which cannot be conceived through another must be conceived 
of itself. 

“From a given determinate cause the effect follows necessarily ; and, 
on the other hand, if no determinate cause be given, no effect can 
possibly follow. 

“The knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of the 
cause, and involves it. 

“Things which have nothing in common with each other cannot be 
understood by means of each other; or, in other words, the conception 
of the one does not involve the conception of the other. 

“ A true idea must agree with its zdeate. 

“Whatever may be conceived as non-existent does not in essence 
involve existence.” 

From these propositions an unbroken chain of deduction 
reaches to the end. God is sole, God is all. With him will 
and reason are one, existence and essence the same. There 
is no chasm here between possibility and fact; possible is 
actual, and there is nothing in the least contingent or doubt- 
ful. Spinoza cautions his readers against considering God, 
like themselves, a being of intellection, purpose, will, as we 
know those things. There is no lack of fulness to his being ; 
no occasion, therefore, for the exercise of volition for the ac- 


238 * 
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complishment of certain ends. He always knew, always chose, 
always possessed. He is like man, therefore, or rather man 
like him, only in remotest analogy. There is not more resem- 
blance here certainly, to use his own illustration, * than \e- 
tween a dog on earth and Sirius, the dog-star, in the heavens,” 

He is even reluctant to eall the Infinite one, for this seem: 
to set him over against others, implying exclusion, whereas 
distinction of number there is none here. Thought is inypo- 
tent, falls immeasurably short of reaching and grasping thi 
essenee. Finite, the scenes of existence, the things of time 
are but ripples on this bosom, wavelets of the sea; nay, even 
this comparison, he avers, does injustice to the fact, for, will 
wave is water, part of the sea, finite is not part of infinite at 
all. It is a stupendous conception, a struggle of the human 
spirit to seize infinitude. This high speculation properly ter 
minates with the First Part, the other Parts of the L/hicu 
being occupied more with nature, and especially the human 
soul, — its relations to the world of the seen, on the one hand. 
and to the realm of the infinite, on the other, — its limitations 
and its power. ‘ His,” says Spinoza, in its closing, * Dei 
naturam, ejusque proprictates explicul, ut, quod necessario 
eXistit ; quod sit unicus; quod ex sola suze nature necessitate 





sit et agat ; quod sit omnium rerum causa libera et quomodo;: 
quod onmia in Deo sint et ab ipso ita pendeant ut sine ipso ff 
nec esse nec concipl possint; et denique quod omnia a Dev | 
fuerint predeterminata non quidem ex libertate voluntats, 
sive absoluto beneplacito, sed absoluta Dei natura, sive intinita 
potentia.” 

Criticism is not impossible, for there are embarrassed points 
in this system, but refutation is not easy. Attempts at this 
have been made very industriously, and with marked ability, ) 
but all thus far have signally failed. | 

It avails not to deny the conclusions of Spinoza by seeking J 7 
to set aside his ground of authority, his criterium. The w- 
gument proves too much; it annihilates all things, sweeping 
away the standing-place of the objector himself. Say, if you 
will, that we know only subjectively, that consciousness covers 
the domain of the inner experience alone, giving us only the 
subjective states of the changing mind, so that we have riglit 
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to speak of phenomena alone, of nog 
in a measure, for doubtless all oul 
ceptions are in greater or less de¢ 
by the subjective condition ; but, ta 
full fact in the case, it is grossly, su 
be no actual vital relation of thoug 
ness, carefully and justly interpretd 
transcript of truth, its impress and 
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we 


mena not at all: 
thoughts, ideas, 


it is true 
and per- 
qualified 
ken as a statement of the 
cidally false. For if there 
ht to fact, —if conscious- 
rd, be not the record and 
revelation, — then are we 


rree colored and 


cut off utterly from all possibility pf knowledge, and thrown 
without help or resource upon th¢ devouring waste of uni- 
versal scepticism. 


The ground of Spinoza, thereford, in this matter — the in- 


lee through it of the fact 
it reveals — stands unimpeached and unimpeachable ; the limit 
of possible exploration is the only 
chanee of question. 


tevrity of consciousness, the knowle 


wint upon which there is 
Thought is the recognized presence of 
truth, its voice heard and felt in the soul of man. The uni- 
verse, reality, the realm of substance, stands present to the 
mind, and man sees and knows as hp feels and is. 
into the depths of his being, and he |sees God. 
is Immediate ; the presence is nth 


God shines 
The revelation 
ate and living, not more, 
but less, doubtful to man than the ffact of his own existence. 
ilere is the most certain of all certpinties, the very essence of 
reality itself. 

Obscure points are, without doubt, involved in the solu- 
tions; delicate tasks remain to be dgne. To purge the vision 
of all error, to correct the chromati¢ refraction of the lens, to 
make the eye single, that it may sec¢ purely and truly, is not 
easy, but difficult. Yet the embarrassment les not against 
such metaphysical inquiries alone; {t belongs to all practical 
life, all perception, all effort, all behavior in our relations to 
men. ‘To rise superior to the individual and personal limita- 
tion, and stand in the universal truth and justice alone, is a 
work intensely arduous, a life-long labor. But none the less 





is if imperative and vital. 
be sought; the judgment is true, al 
and cultured. 

To say that Spinoza did not exhd 
lay fully bare this deep mystery of 


The truth is real and requires to 


id requires to be purged 


ust this problem, did not 
existence, is only to say 
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that man has never yet been able to transcend the strane 
dualism of his nature. Perpetually runs this factor of tho 
finite in every product; and no subtlest mathematics, howeye; 
it may reduce, can ever eliminate it. It colors conceptioy 
itself, and all our thought is cast in its form. The subtilties 
of this relation are too deep for human exploration. Certain 
eleams shine upon us, a certain fact everywhere presides: 
these are all we know. Finite is film and concealment. yet 
shadow and symbol of infinite, its method and illustration, 
The universe is the vesture and also the radiant face of God. 
Infinite is ever the transcendent and living, the reality of all, 
the beyond of time and space, of experience and possession, 





the ever-beckoning yet ever-unappropriated ideal. The man- 
ner of the connection of these, their mutual interfusion, so 
that everywhere there is contradiction yet unity, separation 
yet blending, — how infinite takes on finite, how finite reveals 
infinite, we can never know. Existence is twofold, man 
himself dual, and while so he can never rend away the mys 
tery. Here is the crux philosophia, the unanswered question 
through all the ages. This problem once solved, the riddle 
of life is explained, the mystery of being melts away; man 
becomes omniscient, and God. Spinoza could not succeed 
here. Bravely he wrestled and wrought; but he, too, like 
every athlete before him, has won only a partial victory. 
But shall we not say that he has in this matter put the 
emphasis right, exalting to its true place and worth the world 
of substance, realm of the everlasting? Children of time 
as we are, we have need to reinforce ourselves from the 
eternities. Misfortunes betide, disappointment follows upon 
disappointment, prop after prop is struck away, until all we 
had leaned upon is taken, and we stand unsupported and 
ready to fall. Bereavements come, the dear ones of our 
heart are withdrawn beyond recall, and we are left in loneli- 
ness, desolation, and sorrow. How can we keep our poise and 
strength now, but by betaking ourselves to the bosom of the 
Infinite Truth and Substance, finding that here all is well, 
and all remains? There is no loss to the soul. In every 
solitude is society, and in bereavement itself possession. And 
sometimes we must steel ourselves, that we be not unduly 
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dst of whatever harrow- 
ice of terrible suffering, 


or the wildest outbreak of crime, that great Benignity and 


Order is supreme, and the Vindicator 
Spinoza brings forward and finely 


of all shall be revealed. 
illustrates this general 


view in his doctrine of the inadequate and the adequate 


ideas. Through the one come limit 


ation, intoxication, vas- 


silage; by the other, enlargement, clear vision, freedom, and 


In 


exhaustless measures 
perishable, and trivial, 


of power. 


sin, the creature of an hour; 


immortal, lord of the worlds, deniz¢ 


the one, man is poor, 


sport of circumstance, borne captive of 
in the other, 


he is rich and 
n of the eternities, his 


inheritance one with the infinitude of God. 


This is far enough from having in 
or of base cowardly surrend 
withdrawal. It is, having done all, to 


entism, 


any 
the end, and at the end still holds 
the soul’s self greater than aught fi 
more than time. It is heaven-wide 


unconcern; it is wakefulness, love, 


It is the constancy of courage, the ripeness of action, the 


crown and consummation of loyalty. 

Such was it eminently with Spino/ 
himself in indifference from the wor 
upon the men or things around him. 
cherished their presence, and delighte 
afforded. Before all outer privilege, 
The sympathy of the human soul is v¢ 
of the grave and dispassionate reaso 
declares, “ Of all in nature, there 


task or toil, it sees and accepts d 


is n¢ 


it anything of indiffer- 
er. It is conquest, not 
stand. 
ll, works with a will to 
nd trusts, remembering 


Not renouncing 


nite, and its possession 
of any 
attainment, 


passiveness or 


continence. 


very 


fa. He never withdrew 
ld, never looked coldly 
Deeply, reverently, he 
dl in the exhilarations so 
he accounts the social. 
bry sweet. In the midst 
nings of the Ethica he 
thing given of such sig- 


nificance and value for man as the pr¢sence of a brother man 


living according to reason.” 
Vineness of Jesus. 
him God, 
revealed himself.” 


In this, he 
He was temple o! 
“the eternal Wisdom, most of all manifested and 


deems, was the di- 
r God, God’s Son, for in 


And he never shrank from responsibility, or blinked any 


task or duty. 


Ardently he threw himbelf into the struggle for 


liberty, into the questions, too, of his hour and time, and did a 
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man’s work therein. Deep-flowing pity and commiseration witl 
for those persecuted and slain, the victims of religious s the 
and eruelty, and indignant remonstrance and rebuke for the tles 
persecutors, came from this pantheist, who sinks all in Pu — 
and dwells speculatively in the profoundest depths of repose, Go 
— this idealist, who regards all individual events, all persons the 
themselves, as but appearances, mere modes and accidents of rad 
the one universal being. Referring, probably, to the cruel per- sate 
secutions done under Prince Maurice, and with his eye par- aie 
ticularly, as would seem, upon the atrocious judicial murdet am 
of Olden Barneveldt,— who, guilty only of a broad humanity ia 
and quenchiless love for freedom, and with the record of a long the 
life of unsullied public and private virtue, of distinguished vag 
nobleness and worth, was brought, at the age of seventy-two, ful 
to the seaffold, — Spinoza speaks thus : — " 
* What worse thing can be conceived for a republic, than that true 
and venerable men, because they are dissentients in opinion, and know Cu 
not to dissemble, should, like maletactors, be sent into exile? What i 
more fell and fatal, than that men, without ground of crime or offence, . 
but only because they ure of free spirit, should be counted as enemics we 
and led to slaughter, and that the scaffold, appropriately the terror of lit 
the bad, should become a grand stage for the exhibition of highest ex- de 
amples of fortitude and bravery ?” * rs 

8) 

And then that other point, made prominent and emphasized 
by Spinoza, —the utter sinking of the human in the divine, ” 
making man only a particle and modal expression of God. a 
«Mens humana,” he says, “ est pars infiniti intellectus Dei.” fii 
He affirms for man the deepest dependence on God; the ail 
human mind, he insists, lives and acts only in and through st 
His vitalizing breath; the thoughts of the soul are, as he ex- - 
pressly declares, only God’s thought in the soul. Now shall fo 
we not say of this, that it has large measure of truth? What on 
height of meaning lies in a human presence! During its “i 
visible abode with us, our eyes are holden, that we do not see re 
it for all it is. But when separation comes, when through a 

death it is withdrawn, what significance gathers upon that 

history! What sacredness invests the memory, clothing all ” 
=) 

ae Si eo ; Soieenanin cami re) 


* Tract. Theol.-Polit., Cap. 20, 
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with a sort of high divine character, — ¢ 
the spoken voice wherein dwelt such 
fleshly garniture even! We feel that w 
more than of time, more than finitu 
God’s face has beamed, God’s voice has 
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radiance or ray of the Infinite. 
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the attainment of unbroken felicity, and of a high, wise, all- 
accomplishing activity, — this was the constant aim. Without 
the natural fervor, the fiery, flaming enthusiasm of Giordano 
Bruno. he had all of his unshrinking devotion, indomitabl 
courage, and quenchless fortitude. During his later years he 
seems never to ha¥e been tempted to any impatience or restive- 
ness of spirit by the attacks of his enemies, numerous, wanton, 
and intensely irritating as they were. He bore all calmly, well 
willing to wait the sure issues of time. Life-long he suffered 
virtual martyrdom ; he sacrificed reputation, friendships, and 
all social privilege ; he was in privations and harsh exposures : 
his life was many times in imminent peril. Yet he never for 
this permitted any depression, any bitterness or sorrow, but 
kept a whole heart and good cheer to the end. Much, very 
much he must have suffered in the disease that wasted and eut 
down his life prematurely ; but none knew of it by any word 
that escaped him. His principal writings lay long in manu- 
script, finding no opportunity to appear; the Ethica, his chief 
work, remained unprinted to the day of his death; but li 
indulged no impatience, anxiety, or regret. He had done 
what he could, and he rested content to leave all in the 
Supreme keeping. His last hours were solitary, marked as 
all his life had been by desertion, and made more oppressed 
by discomforts and attendant sufferings that friendly hands 
might have done much to soften or relieve; yet he waved 
kindly his farewell, and departed unsorrowing. 

The thought of this lonely thinker could not remain inert 
or hidden. Already before his death the effeet was large, and 
in those winter days of 1677 more eyes were turned and look- 
ing with anxious interest towards that humble cot in the Hague 
than the philosopher knew or dreamed. In this same year the 
Ethica, the Letters, and other writings of Spinoza appeared, 
and the opportunity for acquaintance with him was much in- 
creased. The doctrine had such elevation, withal such bold- 
ness and exclusiveness, was coupled, too, with such sweetness. 
serenity, and bravery of living, that it could not fail to awa- 


ken attention, and in numerous cases impress and quicken. Of 


course the first man, of the earth, earthy, could make nothing 
of this celestial food. But the men of contemplation and deep 
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religious feeling, to whom the thought and the felt is the real, 
who dwell in greater or less measure in the ideal, have found 
here congenial fellowship and rich repast. 

Spinoza did not discover the infinite, nor was he the first 
who essayed to solve the deep questions of the spirit. He 
felt deeply, looked intently, saw clearly, and wrought out 
according to ability his result. It is, as all must be, but an 
approximate solution ; nevertheless, it has truth and peren- 
nial worth. but to each man, as to each generation, comes 
this problem with the day’s dawn fresh and new, impossible 
vet imperative and vital, and each must work out such best 
result as he may for himself. Never, while eternities over- 
shadow, and ideals haunt, and the spirit yearns, and hope lifts, 
shall it become obsolete, or lose fur men its vital and deep 
significance. 


Arr. I.—THE NEW HOMERIC QUESTION 

1. The Iliad of Hower, faithtully translated tnto unrhymed English 
Metre. By F. W. Newman. London: Walton and Maberly. 
1856. | 

2. The Olyssey of Homer, translated into English Verse in the Spen- 
serian Stanza. Vy Pruwipe Stanuore Worstey. Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 1562. | 

do. On Translating Homer. Three Lectures. Also, Last Words [in 
answer to Professor Newman’s “ Reply” ], @ Lecture, given 
at Oxford. By Marruew ARNOLD. London: Longmans. 


1862. 


Few things in the world of letters have been more charming 
to us than the healthy appetite and the trained executive skill 
with which English scholars have taken up and carried out, in 
their own fashion, the processes of Continental learning. For 
a whole generation, and till within the last fifteen years, it was 
the scandal of the insular schools, that they kept timidly to the 
ancient methods ; and spoke of the theories that were revolu- 


: art 
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1s! 
tionizing the outside world of erudition * only with a vagu | 
and far-away contempt, as shocking heresies, as infidelities na! 
which were hardly to be so much as named among them. ss, an 
far as a common reader could judge, no sufficient reaso, Se 
was offered for this lofty scorn. Questions of learning in tly ia 
schools, like questions of faith in the Church, were settled |) . 
sentiment and whim. From the standard classic reviews o} ait 
England about all the information that leaked out as to the los 
vivid suggestions of Vico, or the erudite critique of Wolf, oi ™ 
the constructive hypotheses of their successors, on the struc pl 
ture and authorship of the Homeric poems, was that they con- an 
tained views abhorrent to the sense and conscience of ever) ty 
true Briton, —views altogether “ tolerable, and not to be en- bi 
dured.” Nay, Blackwood, as we remember, put theimhercsic ay 
in the category of sacrilege, and held that to deny the authen- hi: 
ticity of the Iliad was as if one should question the genuine- () 
ness of the Pentateuch itself. th 
The first vigorous and thoroughly independent treatment dy 
of this question before the English public, we believe, was in L 
the very able introductory chapters of Mr. Grote’s History of n 
Greece. In these chapters, mastery of the argument, as con. n 
ducted by Continental scholars, is balanced by a sound control ' 
ling common-sense; and nothing seems further from mere {] 
theorizing than the theory which he upholds against the gen- " 
eral belief of his countrymen, namely, that, while the Odys ti 
sey is a single work, in our modern sense of that phrase, — a S 
story first conceived as one, and wrought to its present form 0 
under the shaping of a single hand,— the Iliad is an aggregate I 
of material, wrought out by a Homeric cycle of poets, and , 
gathered about the original nucleus of an ‘ Achilleis,” or tal: 6 
of the deeds of the chief Homeric hero ; also that, while there 
may have been an invasion of some Asiatic town in the heroic ( 
age, as a true historic foundation of the legend, there is noth- 
ing in the legend itself, or in the immense accumulation of ' 
tradition about it, which need be accepted as evidence that | 
Troy ever had an existence, or the towers of Ilium were eve! | 


assailed by Agamemnon, king of men. 


* That Homer is a generic, and not an individual name, is assumed by Renan « 
the common-sense of Continental learning. Le U Origine du Langage, p. 21. 
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From this bold stroke of historical scepticism there was a 
natural and strong recoil in the British heart. The very able 
and scholarly History of Greek Literature by Colonel Mure 
seems to have charmed the British press as much by its vindi- 
eation of the good old orthodox opinion as to the personality 
of the poet, the authorship of the heroic song, and the truth 
of the epie story, as by its other genuine qualities, of ample 
learning and enthusiasm for Hellenic letters. The fascinating 
work of Mr. Gladstone — one of the most interesting exam- 
ples of scholarly tastes and pursuits abiding through the toils 
and ambitions of statesmanship — not only invests every fea- 
ture of the story with a personal interest marvellous and vivid, 
hut it enters so heartily into the discussion of all side matters 
and illustrations, that it seems far more than any other to 
have caught the very form and pressure of the Homeric time. 
Of course it does this by dint of immense idealizing. When 
the dramatic mythology of Homer is made symbolic of truths 
drawn from the genuine patriarchal traditions of the Holy 
Land, when Zeus is, not irreverently, allied with the awful 
name of the Hebrew Jehovah, and Apollo and Athene are 
made to stand for the broken but genuine hints which the 
Hellenie world had attained respecting a Divine Word made 
flesh, and a coming Saviour of the world, we feel that we 
are outside the range of literary discussion, and are perplexed 
to find common ground for argument with the author. Sull, 
such hints and reasonings are part of the help he gives us, to 
grasp what is genuine in his own conception of the subject. 
His clear and skilful sketch of the Grecian tribes; his ad- 
mirable analysis of the persons of the tale, its ethical tone, 
and the type of civilization it portrays; his exposition of the 
partly patriarchal, partly feudal associations of the phrase 
ava€ avSpov, “lord of men”; even the thirty pages of dis- 
sertation spent to prove that, when Homer says the north star 
was * on the left,” he means, being truly interpreted, ‘ on the 
right,’ — all these details leave each its distinct impression of 
light and help, and combine in making up the grateful sense 
of its value and beauty, with which we at last take leave of the 
work. 

The new Homeric question, of which we propose to say a 
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few words to our readers, leaves out all these topics of large; AI 
and more learned criticism. It takes up the poems and treats 
them purely as works of art. A new inquiry is raised, and 
one Which proves to have a singular fascination and interest, — 
namely, How shall the poetic beauty and charm which every 
scholar feels in Homer be interpreted to’ the mind of a modern 
reader? The field of discussion is marked off pretty plainly 
by a sharp boundary at each end, — the gaunt prose of Bucek- 
ley’s Oxford version, known to school-boys, and that formal 
paraphrase (we were going to say parody) which, under the ; 
auspices and fame of Pope, shed a glimmering of the Homeric ‘ 


. . . rhe W 
ray upon the delighted understanding of our childhood. The r 
space between the two is a pretty wide one. Upon neither of . 
them has the question so much as dawned, which the new : 
translators and their critics have essayed to meet. One is con- 

tent to say, bluntly, what grammar and dictionary, well plied, ‘ 
will give you of what the author has described ; the other ‘ 
takes it as a groundwork, trims and expounds it, and puts it 

lito rhyme, to fit the cultivated taste of the eighteenth cen- : 
tury. The result is sometimes a stilted imitation, sometimes a 
grave burlesque. One instance lingers in our memory, from 
the reading of more than twenty-five years back, where Home 
says simply of the tears of Achilles, that ‘ the weeping spread 7 
throughout the house.” Pope gives it : — . 





“ Th’ infectious softness through the heroes ran: 
One universal solemn shower began ; 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man.” 


Ex pede Herculem. Wet this suffice for Pope and his school. 
The absolute failure of Cowper’s painstaking version, in blank 
verse, to command a rank or a popular hearing, excuses us 
from saying anything as to that. Chapman’s Elizabethan 
version, with all its fire and fancy, most readers will confess to 
be disappointing in its general effect, aside from its startling 
departures from the original. We copy (from Mr. Arnold) the 
two brief samples following ; — first, the words of Achilles : — 
“T know myself it is my fate to fall 

Thus far from Phthia; yet that fate shall fail to vent her gall 

Till mine vent thousands. These words said, he fell to horrid deeds, 

Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoofed steeds.” 
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And, secondly, of Hector : — 
“In this fire must Hector’s trial shine: 
Here must his country, father, friends, be in him made divine. 
And such a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul I know, 
When sacred Troy shall shed her towers for tears of overthrow.” 

The question raised by the new school of critics and trans- 
lators is different from what any of these have tried to solve. 
To interpret the sense ; to satisfy the musical ear; to repro- 
duce the poetic effect, — these three conditions of a satisfac- 
tory version of a great poem are better understood, and are 
judged by a critical tribunal infinitely more severe than that 
which pronounced the verdicts of twenty years ago. The eul- 
tivation of the English ear and taste by the mere fact that the 
poems of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold have been written, 
of itself imposes one terrifying condition on the new transla- 
tor; while the subtile and exquisite penetration into the spirit 
of remote ages, and the sanctuaries of ancient faith, to which 
the pioneering of the giants of modern learning has opened the 
way, puts a bar at the entrance to any who will not approach 
the task with something like a religious reverence, —at least, 





a genuine sympathy with the spirit of a primitive and poetic 
creed. Add to this the questions raised by the mere vocabu- 
lary of Homer, — its wealth of radicals, its multitude of bare, 
brief vocables, with its perfect ease and pliancy in the combin- 
ing of them, its facile disregard of the formalities of orthog- 
raphy and syntax, its antique phrase and coloring answering 
to we are not agreed what precise period of our own English 
literature, —and we have a problem that was well worthy to 
vex the ingenuity of the most skilful, and gauge the scholar- 
ship of the most learned, and test the poetic creed of the most 
cultivated pupils in the school of modern song. 

It is far from being our purpose to go over the ground of all 
the various essays of the last few years in this direction ; still 
less to enter on the discussion of that question so old, and yet 
so tempting always, as to what precise department of modern 
literature answers nearest to the Homeric lay. The practical 
results of the discussion in the attempted versions, and the 
state of the question at the point to which it is brought by the 
men of cultivated leisure, to whom it is one of the earnest 

29 * 
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things of life, lie before our minds as a pleasant literary fact, 
woeth recognizing as one of the mental phases of the time, 
apart from the points of pure learning involved or the genu- 
ine poetic pleasure attained. Almost every reader has associ- 
ations of his own, far or near, with the father of song, enough 
to make him glad of anything that brings him intelligently 
nearer to the right understanding of him, and through him 
of the Greek world of poetry and art. The attempts that have 
been made to illustrate the ballad character which some have 
found in the Homeric poems, the versions appearing in Black- 
wood and elsewhere of single passages and books, the in- 
cidental criticisms in which Ruskin sketches so vividly that 
island-world open to the poet’s eye, — all these have been part 
of that task of preparation by which the ear of the English 
public was to be won, and the way made a little plainer for 
‘our friend, the coming translator of Homer,’ in whose be- 
half the charming lectures of Mr. Arnold have been written. 

The translation of Professor Newman holds a conspicuous 
position among those preliminary essays of which we have 
just spoken. It does not claim to be, in the strictest sense, 
so much as a poem at all,— certainly not the consummate 
work of art which a satisfying poetic version of the Iliad 
ought to be. It would be quite unjust to judge it by any 
such standard. It is an attempt made by a very able and 
accomplished scholar to convey to the unlearned English 
reader exactly what the songs of Homer convey to a diligent 
student of them,— to do it without the restraints of rhyme 
(which makes strict fidelity impossible), but in a rhythmical 
form, which permits us to follow the original generally verse 
by verse, while it forbids us to forget that what we read is 
poetry, and not prose; a form also which enables us to keep 
sufficiently near the style of Homer himself, —a style, ac- 
cording to Mr. Newman, “ direct, popular, forcible, quaint, 
flowing, garrulous, abounding with formulas, redundant in 
particles and affirmatory interjections, as also in grammatical 
connectives of time, place, and argument.” Such a rhythmical 
form Mr. Newman considers that he has found by a process 
of analysis and experiment of his own, in a slight modification 
of the familiar old ballad measure, (the “common metre ” of 
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our hymn-books,) giving it a cadence approaching that of 
the hexameter. Finally, having reached this result by con- 
siderations purely critical, he is gratified to find that he has 
“exactly alighted on the metre which the modern Greeks 
adopt for the Homeric hexameter, ever since they have aban- 
doned the musical principle of quantity (or time) as deter- 
mining metre, and betaken themselves to accent.” He will 
not, moreover, let us forget that the poem we are reading is 
in a language very remote and strange; in a dialect of that 
language which was already antique, if not “ quaint and odd,” 
to the Greeks of a later day, with whom we have (in com- 
parison) an every-day acquaintance, — a dialect, in fact, which 
auswers, as nearly as may be (he holds), to thai of Chaucer 
or the earlier Border Minstrelsy. Accordingly, we have in 
his version not only a studied antiquity of phrase in general, 
but a glossary including such strange terms as “gramsome ”’ 
(direful), ** mote” (assembly), “ skirl’’ (to ery shrilly), 
*bulkin ” (calf), and ‘ bragly ” (proudly fine); which last 
two especially have provoked no little playful satire from 
Mr. Arnold.* 

An author may justly claim judgment according to the 
object he has in view, and indulgence for such principles of 
composition as he has in good faith adopted. But he will not 
wish to shun fair criticism. And, after making due allow- 
ance for the reasons which Mr. Newman pleads, even granting 
his phrases to be, now and then, both helpful and suggestive, 
we feel his principle to be a mistaken one, and the thing he 
attempts an impossibility. An antique dialect, like Homer's, 
cannot be reproduced, even approximately, in the precise 
effect it has on the mind of the reader to whom it has grown 

ins One of his friends gravely tells me that Mr. Newman ‘lived with the fellows 
of Balliol” As if that made Mr. Newman’s glossary less inexplicable to me! As 
if he could have got his glossary from the tellows of Balliol! As if 1 could be- 
lieve that the members of that distinguished society .... were, in Mr. Newman’s 
time, so far removed from the Attic purity of speech which we all of us admired, 
that, when one of them called a calf a bu/kin, the rest ‘ easily understood him’; or 
when he wanted to say that a newspaper article was ‘ proudly fine,’ it mattered 
little whether he said it was that or bragly.” — Last Words, p. 5. 

+ Such, for instance, as “ curling-eyed Achaians” and “clumsy-footed oxen,” 
with his notes thereon. The swect phrase pododaktudos nos suggests to Mr. New- 
man the picture of an Oriental lady, whose finger-tips are dyed with henna. 
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familiar through a special training, — least of all through 4 
medium which has become uncouth and strange to us, and se 
which is in no sense the mother tongue of him who uses it. be 
A gentleman and scholar has something the air, in handling ao 
the dialect of old ballads, so simple, quaint, and tender, that ” 
he would have in handling the pastoral crook, and deporting = 
himself as a shepherd. It is a difficulty which runs through ha 
all attempts, however skilful; it crops out in all imitations of 
foreign speech,— unless, indeed, the effect aimed at be dramatic, Ip 
not lyrical or descriptive. The Scotch is a genuine poetic dia- M 
leet, beeause to Burns it was his own mother tongue. So with si 
some very tender and pleasing lyrics we have seen in some of ™ 
the ruder English dialects ; so with the specimens we sometimes 1 
see in the patois of rustic provinces of France or Germany. 
Each tongue, each local dialect, has a flavor of its own, like a 
strawberry or grape, and each its particular charm. And it - 
is not a despicable taste which prefers the wild flavor of the “| 


wood-strawberry to that of the rarest seedling. But the imi- 

tation of these rustic tongues in an affected rusticity of ours * ; 
is a pitiful failure, after all. And, with all the painstaking . 
wit and genius of satiric fun in ** Hosea Biglow,” his efforts 
are at best a doubtful and a tiresome success. The Yankve 
dialect in them is not redeemed from its vulgarity simply 
because it is not genuine; it is the masquerading of a gentle- 
man, and not the unstudied speech of the “ uncouth swain.” b 
But the “ Biglow Papers” no more disprove the possible : 
idealizing of this quaint step-mother tongue of ours, — though . 
they would do it if anything could, — than some genteel imi- s 
tation of the Ayrshire jargon a hundred years ago would have 

made impossible Burns’s “ Field Mouse”? or his “ Highland 
Mary.” * The objection we feel to Mr. Newman’s ancient 
English is not the antiquity, but the modernness of it. Some 

words have altered their sense, and some have lost their : 
senses altogether. It is in vain to argue on archeological 
grounds against the effect on a modern reader of such phrases | 
as ‘‘dapper-greaved Achaians,” and “ with mighty skirling | 





* Of which a clever specimen appeared a few months since in the “ Atlantic.” 
+ Mr. Longfellow has shunned both failure and success, by not attempting to 
transiate “The Blind Girl of Castcl-Cuille” (as he suggests) into Scottish. 
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rushed,” or of the address of Zeus to the Queen of Heaven, 
beginning, * O elf-possess¢d wight!”’* Mr. Marsh has laid it 
down, as the test of our familiarity with a given idiom, that 
one should be sensible of the ludicrous effect of a blunder in 
using it. The imitations of old English we have seen which 
have to us least of this ludicrous effect, are one or two brief 
and this, probably, because our 





poems of Mr. Kingsley, 
ignorance of the particular idiom they copy is most profound. 
This difficulty is one from which grammars and dictionaries 
will not save us.f— And it is only enhanced by those un- 
diseuisedly modern phrases which cannot be avoided, and 
which show like a ground of glossy broadcloth on which strips 
of serge and brocade have been painfully stitched, —as when 
the Greeks * held their shields orbicular,’ or when, in com- 
furting his spouse, ** Great Hector ¢ of the motley helm then 
spake to her responsive.” 

It is with sincere respect to the faithful and painstaking 
scholarship evident throughout this version, that we have 
tried to separate between what it does accomplish and what 
it either attempts not at all or undertakes on mistaken prin- 


* The word thus rendered (Aaipovos) gives a curious example of Mr. Newman’s 
practice. We count ten instances of its use in the Iliad, addressed as above to Here, 
(1.561 and IV. 31); next, by Agamemnon to heroes and to laggards (II. 190, 200); 
by Helen to Aphrodite (III. 399); by Hector to Paris (VI. 326 and 521), to chide 
and to cheer; by Hector and Andromache to each other (VI. 407, 486) ; and, lastly, 
by Iris to Hecuba (XXIV. 194), in which instance it is rendered ‘“‘lady’’ by Mr. 
Newman. The word “elf” (of which creature Puck is the English type) is, to 
say the least, an unfortunate equivalent of Aaiywr, which in Homer includes the 
greater deities, as Aphrodite (Il. 111.420). ‘The word would seem to be a term of 
courtesy, originating (as all such phrases do) in a feeling of religious veneration ; 
but nearly as devoid of any such suggestion, even in Homer's time, as it was after- 
wards in Athens, or as JJonsieur is in French. 

+ We once set a very intelligent Spaniard about rendering “ Paul and Virginia” 
from Castilian into English. In one passage the pretty pastoral shows Paul stray- 
ing in his grief in lonely places, while “the lambs and kids followed him bleating ”; 
or, as our young friend had it, “the lambs and the little he-goats went gaping 
after him.” All which was duly vouched by the lexicographer. The complacency 
of many a modern Latin verse-monger lies no doubt in the fact that his true critics 
are buried in the grave of the Cwsars. : 

t Among the descriptive personal epithets, why does not Mr. Newman make 
Hector “ tall,” as Homer docs? In Il. XXIV. 477, the term is thus rightly ren- 
dered, as applied to Priam. We are particularly surprised that he should present 
us the names of the Homeric deities in their Latinized disguises. 





| 
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ciples. But the question, after all, is one which must he 






decided by feeling rather than argument. And it would he Al 
unjust to the translator not to vive him the opportunity of _ 
illustrating his own canons of translation. We copy, there- rT 
fore, as a not unfavorable specimen, part of that scene so i 
stamped on the memory of every reader of Homer, — the Al 
parting of Hector and Andromache. I 
“ Thus saving, gallant Hector stretched his arms toward his infant. In 
But back into the bosom of the nurse with dapper oirdle bb 
The child recoiled with wailing, scared by his dear father’s aspect, Ni 
In terror dazzled to behold the brass and crest of horse-hair, 
Which from the helmet’s topmost ridge terrific o’er him nodded. \ 
Then did his tender father langh, and laughed his queenly mother, Hy 
And gallant Hector instantly beneath his chin the helmet 
Unfastened; so upon the ground he laid it all resplendent : 
Then poised his little son aloft, and dandled him and kissed him, “ 
And raised a prayer to Jupiter and other gods immortal : - 
“+ Q Jupiter and other gods, grant ye, that this my infant N 
Soon may become his father’s like, among the Troians signal, | 
Mighty to reign in Ilium, and terrible in prowess. b 
And when from battle he returns, may some one say hereafter, " 
“ Far greater than his sire is he”; and may he with him carry N 
The gory trophies of the foe, his mother’s heart to gladden.’ v 
* Thus saying, in the mother’s arms he placed the tender infant; I} 
And she her own dear child received within her fragrant bosom, . 
Laughing amid her tears: the which her husband saw and pitied ; 
And soothing her with hand and voice, he spake, her name pronouncing 
%$@) elf-possessed ! let not grief extravagant betoss thee. \ 
No man, o’erpassing Fate’s decree, shall hurry me to Pluto; t 
But Destiny, [ well aver, no mortal wight hath ’scaped, | 
From the first day he saw the light, — nor noble heart, nor coward. 
But thou, returning to thy house, to thine own work betake thee, 
The loom and distaff, — diligent; and see that thy attendants 
Their tasks appointed duly ply ; but men must care for battles, — : 
All who in Ilium are born, and I, thy Hector, chiefly.’ : 
“So gallant Hector spake, and took his horsetail-crested helmet. t 
But his dear partner, leaving him, unto her home departed, r 
With many a turn and lingering, and gaze by tears beclouded.” * 
We copy one more passage,—one of the most striking in 


the poem,—in which Achilles is made to hold converse with 
his horses. 


* Iliad, VI. 466 - 496. 
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« Around the steeds Automedon and Alkimus were busy: 


Already round their breasts was placed the harness, then the bridles 


Through their compliant jaws they passed, and strung the reins behind them 
Unto the well-clued chariot. Automedon. assuming 

The shining hand-adapted scourge, above the horses mounted. 

And, full-aceoutred, Achileus came leaping up behind him, 

All-radiant in panoply, like to the amber day-god. 

Terrific then he shouted loud to his own father’s horses : 


* Chestnut and Spotted, noble pair! far-famous breed of Spry-fyot ! 
i e/ « 


fn other guise now ponder ye your charioteer to rescue 


Back to the troop of Danai, when we have done with battle ; 
Nor leave him dead upon the field, as late ve left Patroclus.’ 
* But him the dapple-footed steed under the yoke accosted, 
\nd drooped his auburn head aside straightway, and through the yoke-strap 
lis full mane falling by the yoke unto the ground was streaming 
(iim Juno, white-armed goddess, now with voice of man endowed) : 
‘Now and again we verily will save and more than save thee, 
Dreadful Achilles! yet on thee the deadly day o’erhangeth. 
Not ours the guilt; but mighty God and stubborn Fate are guilty. 
Not by the slowness of our feet or dulness of our spirit 


The Troians did thy armor st rip from shoulders of Patroclus ; 





But the exalted god for whom bright-haired Latona travailed 
Slew him amid the foremost ranks, and glory gave to Hector. 
Now we, in scudding, pace would keep even with breeze of Zephyr, 
Which speediest they say to be: but for thyself "tis fated 
By hand of hero and of god in mighty strife to perish.’ 

“So much he said: thereon, his voice was by the Furies stopped. 
To him Achilles, tleet ot foot, responded, sore disdaintul : 

‘Chestnut ! why bodest death to me ? trom thee this was not needed. 
Myself right surely know, also, that ‘tis my doom to perish, 
From mother and from father dear apart, in Troy ; but never 
Pause will I make from war until the Troians be glutted.’ 

“ He spake, and, yelling, held afront the single-hoofed horses. 

Spite of the cavils of Mr. Arnold and Mr. Marsh, these are 
not quite unpardonable verses. We do not question that, with 
many readers, they will produce the precise effect which the 
translator designed; that is, they will give, in a somewhat 
elevated and rhythmic form, the interpretation, both of words 
and spirit, which the student gets by careful study of the 
original. What they do not give is, any approach to the mere 
poetic delight which we receive, when the song of Homer 
speaks in its proper tongue to the ear and imagination. Mr. 


99 


* Tliad, XIX. 392-424. : 
+ See his Lectures on the English Language, p. 520. 
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Newman may fairly claim to have executed with perfect fidelity 
and much success a task preliminary, but highly needful, to 
such a version as the cultivated reader now demands. But he 
signally fails — or, rather, he occupies a place quite outside the 
lists — when the prize is that higher one, of a genuine poetic 
success. The fault, as we have shown, consists partly in adopt- 
ing maxims which it was impossible to carry out consistently : 
partly in the very sincerity and downright earnest — so siv- 
nal qualities of Mr. Newman’s intelleet-—— which give him his 
manful adhesion to his theories, and his strange insensibility 
to mercly xsthetic effects. 

These weak points cannot escape the keen censorship of 
Mr. Arnold, — perhaps, after Mr. Tennyson, the most accom- 
plished poetical artist of the day. His ‘ Lectures” are 
among the most captivating pieces of literary forensics, — 
keen, brilliant, playful, graceful, and easy in their handling 
of the material, and marked by a susceptibility of tempera- 
ment which rates a sin against taste almost in the category of 
moral offences. Mr. Newman’s version, as betraying the here- 
sies most dangerous at this moment, comes in for the largest 
share of his good-humored banter and his polemic ardor. ‘To 
come directly to the points of difference, Mr. Arnold holds 
that “* Homer’s characteristic qualities are rapidity of move- 
ment, plainness of words and style, simplicity and directness 
of ideas, and, above all, nobleness, the grand manner.” Any- 
thing odd or far-fetched, anything of quaintness or conceit, 
any obtrusive literalism, any petty or ludicrous phrase, is to 
be avoided. Nay, even much learning may make one an in- 
competent translator. “ Mr. Newman was mistaken when he 
talked of my rancor; he is perfectly right when he talks of 
my ignorance. And yet, perverse as it seems to say so, | 
sometimes find myself wishing, when dealing with these mat- 
ters of poetical criticism, that my ignorance were even ereater 
than it is. To handle these matters properly, there is needed 
a poise so perfect that the least overweight in any direction 
tends to destroy it. ‘Temper destroys it, a crotchet destroys it, 
even erudition may destroy it.’’ * 





* Last Words, p. 10. “ Well, the demon that pushes us all to our ruin is even 
now prompting me to follow Mr. Newman into a discussion about the digamma,; 
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It must be owned, that Mr. Newman’s version, at its best. 
has something the effeet we have found in looking ata picture 
through a diminishing lens: it removes the haze which gave 
a certain dimness, but with it the softness and the charm. 
Mr. Arnold prefers the softness and the haze. He will not 
call Priam * ashen-speared,” but “ warlike,” so as not to dis- 
turb “the balance of expression”; and the term “ trailing- 
robed”? he will not translate at all: “These epithets come 
quite natural in Homer’s poetry; in English poetry they, in 
nine cases out of ten, come, when literally rendered, quite 
unnaturally.” The tribunal to which he appeals consists of 
“those who both know Greek and ean appreciate poetry ”’ ; 
the translator’s ‘* proper aim is to reproduce on the intelligent 
scholar, as nearly as he can, the general effect of Homer.” 
As to antiquity of phrase, he urges that 
“TTomer’s verses were some of the first words which a young Athe- 
nian heard. We heard them from his mother or his nurse, before he 
went to school ; and at school, when he went there, he was constantly 
occupied with them..... His language was as familiar to Sopho- 
cles, we may be quite sure, as the language of the Bible is to us. For 
one great species of composition, epic poetry, it was still the current 
language; it was the language in which every one who made that sort 
of poetry composed. .... Ile possessed it as every one who dabbles 
in poetry with us possesses what may be called the poetic vocabulary, 
as distinet from the vocabulary of common speech and of modern prose. 
weeee Lhe trumpet spake not to the armed throng is not antiquated tor 
poetry ; although we should not write in a letter, * He spake to me,’ or 
say, ‘The British soldier is armed with the Enfield rifle”... . If Homer’s 
language was familiar, — i. e. often heard, — then to this language words 
like londis or Ubbard. which are not familiar, offer, for the translator’s 
purpose, no parallel. For some purpose of the philologer, they may 


‘ i y ? , ve. ‘Sta an , 9? * 
offer a parallel to it; for the translator’s purpose, they offer none. 


and I know not what providence holds me back. And some day, I have no 
doubt, I shall lecture on the language of the Berbers, and give him his entire 
revenge.” — Ibid., p. 9. 
* Last Words, p. 21. The following stanza had been suggested by Mr. New- 
man as a parallel :— 
“ Dat mon quhich hauldeth kingis-af 
Londis in féo, niver 
(I tell ’e) feereth aught; sith hee 
Doth hauld hys londis yver.” 


» 
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Without detailing the reasons, we copy the example (from hur 
Dr. Hawtrey) which Mr. Arnold adduces to justify his opinion tiv 
in favor of hexameters,— containing, as he says, “the most to 
successful attempt hitherto made at rendering Homer into to 
English, the attempt in which Homer’s general effect has been In 
best retained.’’ Helen says to Priam : — se 
“¢ Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ; th 
Known to me well are the faces of all: their names I remember : ‘| 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, rl 
Castor fleet in the car, Polydeukes brave with the cestus, — a 
Own dear brethren of mine,—one parent loved us as infants. ‘] 
Are they not here in the host, from the shore of loved Lacedawmon ? 
Or. thouch they came with the rest, in ships bound through the waters. C 
Dare they not enter the fight, or stand in the Council ot Heroes, 
All tor fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened 7’ t] 
“So said she; they long since in earth’s soft arms were reposing, or 
There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon.” * a 
There are several nice questions connected with the use of 
the hexameter, which we will just mention, not discuss. Thi 
first, of course, is the question of guantity as distinct from A 
accent, — the English * lack of true spondees.”” Not, of course, ' 
absolute lack. An average ear feels the difference in quantity . 
between lily and nightshade, for example. And every ear is 
painfully sensible of the “ plunging and floundering effect ”’ of 
most English hexameters, clogged as they are with conso- | 
. nants. This, and the tendency to a certain awkward sing- : 


song, a quadrupedantic monotony, tiresome to the ear, and 
reading like “prose run mad,” make the chief difficulties 
as to mere workmanship. It may be considered that this verse 
is passing its period of probation and naturalization. When 
used successfully, we think it must be granted that it humors 
more than any un the conversational idiom and natural 
cadence of the English tongue; while we care not to go be- 





* Hliad, IIT. 234 - 244. 
+ We copy from Mr. Marsh, Spenser’s confession on this point : 


“The accente,” 
he says, “sometime gapeth, and as it were yawneth ill- favouredly, coming shorte of 


that it should, and sometime excecding the measure of the Number, as in C carpenter, 
the middle sillable being vsed shorte in speache, when it shall be read long in verse, 
seemeth like a lame Gosling, that draweth one legge after hir: and Kone n, being 
vsed shorte as one sillable, when it is in verse, stretched out with a Diastole, is like a 
lame Dogge that holdes up one legge. ” — Lectaves, First Series, p. 520. 
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hind Mr. Arnold’s verdict in its favor, as our best representa- 
tive of the Greek epic metre. Granting that it has its function 
to fulfil in English poetry, every experiment in its use is likely 
to be of service. Mr. Arnold would vary its cadence by throw- 
ing the accent forward, occasionally, from the first to the 
second syllable of the verse; Mr. Worsley, by making either 
the fourth or fifth foot always (if possible) a spondee ; Mr. 
Spedding, by developing the element of quantity in English 
rhythm, —as genuine here, he thinks, as in Greek or Latin, — 
and so either abandon our hexameters altogether, or else make 
them by the good old aes of our Latin grammars and the 
Gradus ad Parnassum.* 

As an example of Mr. Arnold’s method, and as a parallel to 
the latter passage cited from Professor Newman’s version, we 
give the following : — 





“ Then from beneath the voke. the fleet horse Xanthus addressed him : 
Sudden he bowed his head, and all his mane, as he bowed it, 
Streamed to the ground by the yoke, escaping from under the collar; 


And he was given a voice by the white-armed goddess Hera. 





‘Truly yet this time will we save thee, mighty Achilles! 
But thy day of death is at hand; nor shall we be the reason, — 
No, but the will of Heaven, and Fate’s invincible power. 

For by no slow pace or want of swiftness of ours 

Did the Trojans obtain to strip the arms trom Patroclus ; 

But that prince among gods, the son of’ the lovely-haired Leto, 

Slew him fighting in front of the fray, and glorified Hector. 

But, for us, we vie in speed with the breath of the west-wind, 

Which, men say, is the fleetest of winds: “tis thou who art fated 

To lie low in death by the hand of a god and a mortal.’ 

Thus far he; and here his voice was stopped by the Furies. 

The on, with a troubled heart, the switt Achilles adk lressed him: 

W hy dost thou prophesy so my death to me, Xanthus? It needs not. 

I of myself know well, that here I am destined to perish, 

Far from my father and mother dear: for all that, I will not 

Stay this hand from fight till the Trojans are utte rly routed.’ 
“So he spake, and drove with a ¢ ry his steeds into battle.” 


And the following, from Heetor’s mournful words addressed 


» Andromache before potas — 





* Which he illustrates in certain model verses, as follows : — 
“Procession, complex melodies, pause, quantity, encom, 
After Virgilian precedent and practice, in order,” ete. 


See Mr. Arnold’s “‘ Last Words.” 
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“ For that day will eome, my soul is assured of its coming, — 
It will come, when sacred Troy shall go to destruction, — 
Troy, and warlike Priam too, and the people of Priam. 
Awd vet not that grief, which then will be, of the Trojans, 
Moves me so much — not Heeuba’s grief, nor Priam my father’s, 
Nor my brethren’s, many and brave, who then will be lying 
In the bloody dust. beneath the feet of their foemen — 
As thy crief, when. in-tears, some brazen-coated Achaian 
Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be ended. 
Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in Argos, 
Or bear pails to the well of Messcis or Hvpereia, 
Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity’s order. 
And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling : 
See the wife of Hector, that qre at pre-e unent captam 
Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city. 
So some man will say; and then thy erief will redouble 
At thy want of a man like me, to save thee from bondage. 
But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 
Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told ot.” * 


We come, finally, to Mr. Worsley’s beautiful translation 
of the entire Odyssey in Spenser's stanza,— the application 
of * that beautiful romantic measure to the most romantic 
poem of the ancient world.” The sweet and flowing quality 
of this verse, the lingering beauty of its cadence, its subtile 
hiding and disguising of the formalities of rhyme that yet 
give it melody and charm, well vindicate Mr. Worsley’s choice. 
Besides a most skilful handling of this stanza, he has a singu- 
larly facile and ample command of the poetic vocabulary of 


i 





4 


English, and a cultivated taste which keeps in striet restraint 
such archaic and rare words as his task demands. For the 
first time the Odyssey stands in English, a beautiful and per- 
fect poem, — one which, except for the outline and substance 
of the story, might well have been wrought originally in this 
form. Witness the exquisite description of Calypso’s grotto : — 





“ There dwelt the fair-haired nymph, and her he found 
Within. Bright flames, that on the hearth did play, 
Fragrance of burning cedar breathed around, 
And fumes of incense wafted every way. 
There her melodious voice, the livelong day, 


Timing the golden shuttle, rose and fell: 








* lliad, VIL. 446 - 465. 
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And round the cave a leafy wood there lay, 
Where green trees waved o’er many a shady dell, 
Alder, and poplar black, and cypress sweet of smell. 


«Hither the long-winged birds retired to sleep, — 
Falcon and owl, and sea-crow loud of toncue 
c ’ 
Who plies her business in the watery deep; 
And round the hollow cave her tendrils flung 
A healthy vine, with purpling clusters hung; 
And fountains four, in even order set, 
Near one another from the stone outsprung, 
Streaming four ways their crystal-showery jet, 


Through meads of parsley soft, and breathing violet.” * 


Except the phrases “ livelong day,” ‘ shady dell,” “ pur- 
pling,” and * showery,” there is not an image or a thought in 
these lines which is not strictly contained in the Greek ; and 
this we may call very nearly the perfection of poetical render- 
ing. As another example, we take the stanzas which describe 
passing the Sirens : — 


“ Then did they bind me by the hands and feet 





Upright against the mast with cordage strong, 
And each again retiring to his seat, 

Smote the calm sea with furrows white and long. 
We, lightly drifting the blue waves among, 

Soon in our course such interval attain 
As that the ear might catch the Siren’s song; 

Nor did the swift ship, moving through the main, 


Escape them, while they sang this sweet soul-piercing strain : 


“ FHither Odysseus, great Achaian name, 
Turn thy swift keel, and listen to our lay ; 
Since neve . pilgrim near these re gions came 
In black ship on the azure fu ls astray, 
But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed away, 
And in his Joy Passe don with conpl r mind. 
We know what labors were in ancient day 
Wrought in wide Troia, as the gods assigned ; 
We know from land to land the toils of all mankind.” t 
For the sake of comparison, as well as for a test of the 
accuracy of these beautiful lines, we subjoin Mr. Worsley’s 
version of them in hexameter, which he considers it an axiom 
to say is abstractly the best metre. 


+ Odyssey, XIL. 178-191. 





* Odyssey, V. 57 - 73. 
o0* 
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“Me to the mast they bind upright with the coiling cordage, 
Then on the benches sit, and the white sea lash with oar-blades. 
When so near we came that a voice might be heard in calling, 
Liehtly the bark clave on. and they failed not to discern it, 

But from the near coast came their sweet song pealing around me : 

“+ Come thou hither and rest, Odysseus, glory ot Argos ; 

Stay thy bark awhile, give ear to the Siren-singers. 


Never hath mortal man yet passed in a black ship from us, t} 
Ere he a strain first hear from the sweet, shrill voice of the Sirens: ry 
So he. rejoicing, goes in the light of a larger wisdom. . 
Yea, all things we know, which once by divine appointment i 
Argive men and people of Tr Vv were fated to sutter. ) 
We know all that is wrought in the wide earth, feeder of all things.’” U 
0 

We are tempted to add one more parallel example of the 
xX 
two styles. It shall be the lines in which the muchi-suffering | 
$8 ‘ s moe ( 
hero of the poem sums up his moral philosophy of life. 
“ Nothing weaker at all earth breeds than a human creature ; ; 
No, not of all those lives that on earth are breathing and moving. , 
. > ° . 2 ‘ 
Still doth he boast in his heart no evil to find hereatter, . 
While that the gods lend health, and brace his knees in the battle ; | 


But when the blessed gods bind fast the burden upon him, 
Then doth he bitterly bow to the yoke of a hard compulsion. 
Such is the mind that dwells in the spirit of earth-born mortals, 
As is the day which still the Father sendeth upon them. 

I, too, once among men myself was held to be happy, 

And much folly I wrought in the pride of glory and power, 
Fierce in my father’s might, and the arm of mv noble brothers. 
Therefore, never at all let man from his heart work evil, 


dut still calmly receive whatever the gods may give him.” * 


In the more formal stanza these lines read as follows : — 





“ Earth than a man no poorer feebler thing 
Rears, of all creatures that here breathe and move: 
Who, while the gods lend health and his knees string, 
Boasts that no sorrow he is born to prove ; 
But when the gods assail him from above, 
Then doth he bear it with a bitter mind, 
Dies without help, or liveth against love. 
Thus are the souls of earth-born men inclined 
According to the state which by God’s will they find. 


“Once I myself was happy among men, 
And, led astray by power, much folly wrought. 
Since in my father and my brothers then 
I trusted, and of sorrow knew not aught. 


* Odyssey, XVIII. 130-142. 
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Wherefore, let no man, no, not even in thought, 
Turn him to evil and do lawless things, 
Lest he, through suffering, at the last be taught 
Zeus from on high doth visit even kings: 
Therefore receive in silence what the Father brings.” 

“Tt is a nobler success,” says Mr. Worsley, ** to represent 
the manner and the idea, than to copy the phrase.” And he 
adds, *¢ 1 can truly affirm that the Odyssey has been to me not 
so much a verbal enigma to be solved as a phase of human 
life to be realized.” These last words contain in fact, to our 
thinking, the key to the whole matter ; for it is not as a thing 
of curious literary antiquities that we have approached this 
subject, nor even as an interesting experiment to test and 
develop the capacities of the English tongue; but because the 
two great poems from which we have quoted are in a peculiar 
sense the fountain-head of Furopean literature, the first con- 
summate and grand expression of European intellectual life. 
Homer is something more to us all than a voice of far-away 
times and of unfamiliar speech, a bard whose lute is hushed, 
and whose lay has no more a meaning. His thoughts are 
household thoughts with us, — almost his very words are 
household words, — so incessantly is his regal presence felt, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the thought of every writer 
of the modern world. It seems to us no slight service, then, 
not only to the world of English letters, but to the nobler and 
higher life of us all, when anything is done that brings our 
mind into nearer and more intelligent communion with his, 
and helps us apprehend the feeling with which Mr. Arnold 
concludes his essay : — ‘ 

“Tlomer’s grandeur is not the mixed and turbid grandeur of the 
great poets of the North, of the authors of Othello and Faust: it is a 
perfect, a lovely grandeur. Certainly his poetry has all the energy 
and power of the poetry of our ruder climates ; but it has, besides, 
the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Tonian 


sky.” 
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Austria under constitutional and representative govern- tl 


ment! The words have a strange flavor in our mouths, as of 
a hot January, or a loyal South Carolina. It is not easy to 
understand them as implying anything more liberal in the way 
of a constitution, than those deceptive and ostentatious produc- 
tions which absolute monarchs are accustomed to put forth in 
the stress of popular revolution, and to revoke at their earliest 
leisure. Who has forgotten these blazing words of Kossuth 
at Bunker Hill, in that short summer during which his mar- 
vellous eloquence swept over our prosperous and astonished 
land, sweet with all the poetry of the East, and yet strong 
and stirring as the blast of a Northern trumpet: ‘ Young 
Nero in Vienna’s old walls, thou mayst rage, and pour the 
embers of thy fury over my people’s head! thou mayst raise 
thy scaffold, and people thy dungeons with thousands of new 
victims, and drain the life-sweat of my people, and whip it 
with the iron rod of thy unparalleled tyranny! I defy thee to 
break my people’s high-minded spirit! Foolish boy, — thou 
mayst torture my family, break the heart of my old mother, 
murder my sisters, and send forth the assassins against him 
who, with ill-fated, but honest generosity, once saved thy crown: 
thou mayst do all thou canst, thy days are numbered, thy 
power is falling, and my people will be free ! ”’ 

The words could scarcely be said to exaggerate the atrocity 
of the tyranny which they denounced. Francis Joseph, the 
*‘ young Nero,” then only twenty-one years old, had, after the 
breaking out of the Revolution of 1848, and the abdication of 
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his uncle, Ferdinand, succeeded to the throne of the Haps- 
burgs. What an opportunity for a prince commencing his 
manhood and his reign at the same moment! For sixty years 
the empire had groaned under the remorseless tyranny of 
Francis II. and of Ferdinand, his son, in both of whom all 
the traditionary traits of the Hapsburghers were concentrated. 
With the assistance of Metternich, who was not only the Prime 
Minister, but the inspirer of both Francis and Ferdinand, and 
of Schwarzenberg, on whom the mantle of Metternich de- 
scended in the succeeding reign, these two sovereigns had 
finally sueceeded in rendering the condition of the vast popu- 
lation of the empire quite unendurable ; and when, at length, 
the example of all Europe seemed to invite them to throw off 
the intolerable burden, they rose in self-assertion, demanding, 
not self-government, but simply their old privileges under the 
empire. 

This was the moment chosen for the abdication of Ferdi- 
nand, and for the elevation to such a throne of a boy of 
eighteen years. His uncle’s example was fresh before him, — 
an example wholesome for warning; but it was not the only 
one he had to contemplate. Only one remove beyond the 
reign of Francis, his grandfather, was the reign of Joseph 
II., — short, indeed, but prosperous, quiet, rich in examples 
of civil and religious toleration, in a liberal and really pater- 
nal government, and in the loyalty and affection of the whole 
people. Had the young Emperor chosen to follow in the steps 
of Joseph, what an auspicious reign might then have opened 
before him! At first this seemed possible. The Constitution 
of the 4th of March, 1849, wrung though it was from the reluc- 
tance of the government, was yet a good beginning, and went 
far towards conciliating the great body of the subjects in Aus- 
tria proper. By just concessions to Hungary he might as 
easily have pacified the leaders of that unhappy country, and 
substituted a willing allegiance for the sullen subjection to 
Which, by the end of the same summer, they were reduced. 
But he chose to follow the example of Francis and of Ferdi- 
nand: Hungary, instead of being conciliated, was soomrged 
with merciless severity. In less than three years the Consti- 
tution, which had never been operative for a single day, was 
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formally annulled by an imperial edict; and from that time 
forward Francis Joseph, fairly launched on the desperate voy- 
age on which so many rulers have sailed forth to their destrue- 
tion, pursued the repressive policy throughout his great realms 
with an unremitting perseverance and stolid determination 
worthy of the worst of his imperial ancestors. Trial by jury 
was abolished, the censorship of the press was re-established on 
a more rigorous footing than ever before, the Jesuits were 
encouraged with fresh privileges, and the behavior of the 
Austrians in the Italian provinces grew year by year more 
insolent and threatening. 

In this absolute career the Emperor was suddenly arrested hy 
the intervention of Napoleon ILI., and the short but vigorous 
war of 1859, at the close of which he found himself deprived, 
after less than three months of fighting, of eight thousand 
square miles of Italian territory, and two and a half millions 
of population. This remarkable intervention on the part of 
a ruler hardly less absolute in his pretensions than himeelf, 
could hardly fail to arouse even a Hapsburg prince to some 
wholesome reflection on the folly of pursuing longer a theory 
of government which the rest of the world had repudiated. 
Whether the remarkable step of the next year was the direct 
result of this warning from his brother Emperor, or of other 
and less direct influences, it is of course impossible to say ; but 
it is certain that, since the Peace of Villafranea, the empire of 
Austria has seemed, for the first time in the present century, 
to feel the influence of the principles which have modified for 
many years the political course of the neighboring states, and 
that for now fully two years its people have enjoyed the op- 
portunity of self-government in larger measure than any other 
of the great nations of Continental Europe. 

Before reviewing the manner in which this singular and 
most important change has been accomplished, we wish to take 
a glance at the condition in which it found the population 
which it affected. 


Que of Dr. Johnson’s wise commonplaces, that “it is a 
mortifying reflection for any man to consider what he has done 
compared with what he might have done,” is as striking when 
applied to nations as when applied to men. Let us see how 
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Austria would come out of such a comparison. What she 
might have done, we can best judge from the means at her 
command. The empire, stretching over ¢ territory of 250,000 
syuare miles, and embracing a population of nearly forty mil- 
lions, would seem to possess every element of material pros- 
perity and wealth. It is blessed with a climate which knows 
nothing of the snows of Hamburg or Berlin, and which yet 
enjoys a happy exemption from the fierce heats of Italy. It is 
traversed for nearly a thousand miles by the Danube, which 
surpasses in size all European rivers except the Volga, and in 
beauty all but the Rhine, and which is navigable to the very 
heart of the country. It has mineral springs whose waters 
lure from Paris and London the enfeebled votaries of fashion 
and pleasure; it has mountains and lakes which enchant the 
astonished traveller by their grandeur and loveliness. In the 
extent and variety of economical resources, Austria need yield 
to no other country of Europe. Iron, salt, and coal are 
abundant ; the soil is, in many portions of the Empire, extraor- 
dinarily fertile, agriculture is everywhere productive, and 
several branches of industry are pursued exclusively here. 
The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Lower Austria, are worked 
with surprising energy, and are the most productive in the 
world except those of Almaden ; even gold, silver, and several 
of the precious stones are found occasionally in small quan- 
tities ; and, in short, there seem to be very few of those natural 
products upon which the world depends for its subsistence 
and comfort, for which an Austrian need go out of his own 
country. 

To improve and turn to account these splendid natural gifts, 
the intellectual aids have not been wanting. In the establish- 
ment of those institutions most calculated to advance a people 
in material civilization, the Austrian government has exercised 
a liberality and judgment not second even to the French. 
The three hundred and thirty-six miles of railway which con- 
nect the capital with the seaport constitute the finest line of 
railway in Europe, triumphing in some portions over obstacles 
which might well have seemed insurmountable, as in the pas- 
sage of the Semmering Alps, where the road reaches an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet above the sea level, in gaining which 
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it passes through a continued series of tunnels and galleries, di 
and over embankments and viaducts, and presents a course so r 
tortuous, with an ascent so gradual and easy, as to excite the Q 
enthusiasm of engineers, and to extort admiration from the t] 


most careless traveller. 
The system of public education has been rendered of late 
vears wonderfully minute and complete, penetrating the rudest 


districts ; compelling, under severe penalties, the attendance of \ 
every child at the schools, and assuring to a certain extent r 
his education. A neglect of this wholesome regulation entails ; 
various civil disabilities on parents and children, and, without - 


a certificate of the requisite amount of school attendance from 
both parties, the priests are forbidden to perform the marriage 


service. This system of general education for the masses { 
is completed by the admirable institutions at Vienna and the | 
other large cities of the empire, for the benefit of the higher 
classes; the gymnasia, or colleges, the military schools, the | 


polytechnic schools, — probably the most excellent in thie 
world, — not forgetting, as an aid to the latter, that very ex- 
tensive and interesting museum of the useful arts known as 
the Technological Cabinet, which includes specimens of every 
tool, instrument, natural product, stuff, or manufactured ar- 
ticle which has a place, however humble, in the civilization 
of to-day. We have only to remember the interest which 
attaches to every relic of the daily life of the old Romans. 
recovered from under the ashes of Pompeii, to see the prospec- 
tive value which so complete a collection as this must possess. 
Then the hospitals and the various asylums, the libraries and 
the museums, the galleries, the cabinets, the baths, complete a 
list of public institutions which have their part in maintaining 
the intelligence of the people, and which, in the hands of an 
enlightened and constitutional government, could hardly fail 
of bringing the nation to a point of happiness and of solid 
prosperity which as yet, among the nations of Europe, Eng- 
land alone has realized. 

For it is certain that, in point of natural endowments, no 
people is better calculated to enjoy and profit by such educa- 
tional advantages than the people of Austria. The singularly 
mixed character of the empire, as at present constituted, ren- 
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ders it difficult to theorize upon possibilities, either in regard to 
people or country ; but, casting out of account the Italian and 
Slavic portions of the population, we have left, without doubt, 
the finest division of the German territory, and the most active 
and intelligent branch of the German race. We do not recog- 
nize in this branch that heaviness of intelleet in the lower 
orders, or that proneness to mysticism and impracticable phi- 
losophy in the higher, which has become proverbial as the chief 
peculiarity of the German mind, and which is mainly to be 
traced in the writings of Kant, Hegel, Boehme, Fichte, and 
Schelling,—all natives of other portions of Germany. In 
quickness of apprehension, in fondness for lively and vivacious 
amusements, in all the popular manners and customs in their 
taste for dress, we can discern a closer resemblance to the 
French than to the Prussians, Saxons, or Bavarians. The 
aspect of the streets of Vienna is much less German than 
French, even to the arrangement of goods in the shop-windows. 
And withal this lightness and quickness seems in the Austri- 
ans to be tinged with enough of the German stolidity of tem- 
perament to save them from the frivolity and heartlessness 
which mark the life of all classes in France. 

Here, then, is the contrast, mortifying enough, no doubt, to 
all right-minded Austrians. This great empire, with every 
possible natural advantage of territory, climate, and people, 
developed as far as may be by the long-applied energies of 
many absolute governments, is yet the nation of all Europe, if 
we except Naples and Rome, and possibly Spain, which has 
eroaned under the heaviest burdens, which has struggled most 
hopelessly against utter financial bankruptey, and which has 
contributed the least aid and the greatest hinderance to the 
advancement and civilization of the Continent and the world. 

Of course there is only one cause which could possibly have 
neutralized such natural and educational advantages as the 
Austrians possess; and that is the despotism of the govern- 
ment and the apathy of the people, producing and produced by 
Under the old traditional régime of Austria, all 
His will was law, and out of 

His interest was supposed 


each other. 
power vested in the Emperor. 

his favor there was no prosperity. 
to consist in the continuance of his absolute power; that of 
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the millions of his subjects lay of course in the establishment 
of their own liberty. So there was a constant and inevitable 
antagonism, an “ irrepressible conflict,” between Emperor and 
people. which could never be destroyed, and must as far as 
possible be restrained from manifesting itself. This could only 
be done bv means of a large standing army; and according] 
we find that for many years past the military establishment of 
Austria has remained fixed at 800,000 men, of which foree. in 
time of peace, about half has been withdrawn from active 
service.* These men are the bone and sinew of the popula- 
tion, and are frem the hour of their enlistment rendered 
totally unproductive, and must be maintained in idleness by 
the increased labor and taxation of those who are left behind: 
the latter working, besides, under the discouraging conscious- 
ness that they are supporting, not the guardians of their lib- 
erty, but the instruments of their oppression. 

What the army does for the body of the subject, the eensor- 
ship of the press does for his mind, and the Roman Church foi 
his soul. The newspaper press is kept under the closest sur- 
veillance, and is only suffered to exist at all as a medium for 
the proclamations and decrees of the Emperor. The fate ot 
Hermann Jellinek, the editor of the ** Radieal”? during th 
summer of 1848, who was summarily shot on the reoccupatiou 
of the capital by the imperial forees in October, was accepted 
as a sufficient warning to any who should attempt to revive the 
desire for self-government among the Austrians. A. simila 
rigor is exercised in regard to the publication of all books, of 
whatever character. Every manuscript offered for publication 
must first receive the sanction of one or more of the twelve 
regularly appointed censors, who scrutinize with the utmost 
severity every page and line, and earefully eliminate as ‘ dan- 
gerous”’ everything which may be construed into a liberal 
sentiment. The natural result of this system is an almost 





* Since the Peace of Villafranca a larger proportion of the army has been hel 
on a peace footing. The Almanach de Gotha for the present year gives the sum 
mary of the military force of the empire thus : — 

Active, 
Non-active, 


Total, 


248,600 
587,695 


836,295 
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total decline of the literature of the nation. The human 
mind, however intelligent or active by nature, ean work to 
advantage only when it is free. In the close harness of an 
absolute master, who stands constantly over it to wateh with 
jealous eye and threatening hand lest its studies lead to the 
exposure of some fatal weakness in his own system, or to the 
promulgation of some truth dangerous to his supremacy, its 
enthusiasm is deadened and its powers paralyzed. Accordingly 
we are not surprised when Mr. Stiles tells us that. at the 
Leipzig book-fair of 1839, which very fully represented the 
publications of the whole German Confederation, out of 3.127 
publications, only 180 were Austrian. The number of books 
annually issued has very greatly increased within the last 
twenty years. The Leipzig Catalogue of 1858 includes for the 
whole of Germany about &,000 publications, of which still 
rather less than one in ten were Austrian. Mr. Kohl, also, in 
some remarks on libraries, well illustrates the effect of the 
vigilant censorship, and of the laws which regulate the circu- 
lation as well as the issue of all printed matter. 

“* Throughout Austria, indeed, circulating libraries are in a very de- 
pressed condition. In Griitz, a place of nearly 50,000 inhabitants, 
there is but one, with about three thousand volumes, and those wretch- 
edly arranged. A poor widow carries on the hazardous concern of 
lending out books. I asked her for something good and new to read 
before going to bed, and she handed me some of Claurens’s novels! I 
asked her for something of Victor Hugo's, but his works were prohib- 
ited; of James’s, but he also was prohibited; of Bulwer’s, but he 
was only partially tolerated. There was no lack of indecent books, but 
those ] did not want. * kor morals,’ said the old lady, ° they care less 
than for opinions.’ In all Vienna there are but two circulating libraries 
of any respectability, and four minor establishments something like that 
of Griitz. In Innspruck, the capital of the Tyrol, there was one a few 
years ago, but there is none now, the man who kept it having given it 
up, and no new one having been established, owing, as I was told, to 
the opposition of the Jesuits. In Munich there are no less than six 
excellent establishments of the kind, besides several smaller ones ; and 
for the 80,000 inhabitants of Dresden there are no less than twenty, 
large and small included.” 

The censors are aided in their work by the vigilance of the 
secret police, by the rigor of the custom-house examinations, 
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and by the unscrupulous examination of all letters and papers 
which have the misfortune to fall under suspicion. The result 
is a closely knit web of political spider-work, perfected by cen- 
turies of experience and ingenuity, which is tolerably certain 
to catch and hold in its meshes the lightest word which may 
be written against its imperial owner. 

As civil freedom and religious freedom commonly stand or 
fall together, we find the working of the system equally minute 
and severe in the operations of the Church with regard to the 
faith and the education of the people. The government of 
the Roman Church has probably a closer sympathy and atlilia- 
tion with the Emperor of Austria than with any other sover- 
eign in the world. Though the Protestants of the empire are 
set down in the Almanach de Gotha at about three millions, 
yet by far the larger proportion of this number are in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, where the interference of the Austrian 
Emperors has generally limited itself to political matters.* In 
the central provinces, which recognize more fully the authority 
and legitimacy of the Emperor’s title, the Protestants are ina 
very small minority. The same authority which we have just 
quoted gives the number in Upper and Lower Austria as less 
than 25,000; in Styria, about 5,000; in Carinthia, about 
16,000; in the Tyrol, 115; and in Carniola, 100.) In most 
cases, these small numbers are scattered over wide districts 
of country, among a very large and preponderant population 
of Catholics. 

There is one small district, however, secluded by position 
from the great centres of the empire, and with a population 
of most simple and primitive habits, in which the Protestants 
have for many years constituted the bulk of the community. 
We refer to the region known in Austria as the Salzkummer- 
gut, lying north of the region of the Tyrol proper, and extend- 
ing from the Bavarian frontier on the west half-way to the 
Danube on the east. It is the salt district of the empire, and 








* The exact figures given in the A/munach are as follows. Total number of 
Protestants in the empire, 3,182,616, of which in Hungary there were 2,349.298, 
and in Transylvania, 461,837; leaving for the remainder of the empire, including 
the great provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, only 371,481. 
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lions of florins per annum. = Lying entirely off the great lines 
of foreign travel, it has, until within three years, been travy- 
ersed by no railroad, and so has preserved hitherto a pictu- 
resyueness of costume, manners, and architecture which alike 
delights and surprises the occasional traveller, whose eye has 
become fatigued by the growing uniformity in those matters. 
The region is in every respect one of the most interesting in 
Europe. Its seenery combines the opposite qualities of loveli- 
ness and grandeur perhaps in a greater degree than any other 
portion of the Continent. Its mountains are only less than 
Alpine; its rivers rush through their narrow valleys with 
many a rapid and waterfall; its castles, gray with age and 
ruined by war, sit aloft on their solitary crags invested with 
all the romance of the age which saw them built; while the 
valleys themselves bloom all summer with the sweetest flowers 
in a profusion never seen in Switzerland, and the lonely lakes 
sleep quietly under the glaciers of the overhanging peaks, with 
a peacefulness of beauty which knows no disturbance from 
the quiet life of the little villages that sit so humbly along the 
narrow intervals between the mountains and the water. Of 
these villages, none so humble but it has its little Protestant 
church, simple and unadorned as those of a New-England 
parish, but saved, whether by the instinct of the people or the 
good genius of the place, from the desperate ugliness of the 
latter. Sometimes, as at Hallstadt, (one of the smallest of 
these villages, which the great hills have crowded almost into 
its beautiful lake, and to which the principal and almost the 
only approach is across the lake,) it stands conspicuously for- 
ward, projecting over the water on a rude terrace, for want 
of elbow-room on shore. and with the words ‘“ Evangelische 
Kirche”? painted in white and large letters on the brown 
and weather-stained end towards the lake, — a kind of simple 
proclamation to all that may come that way, that, whatsoever 
may be the dominant theology elsewhere in the great empire 
of which they form a part, they have kept this little corner of 
it sacred to a simple Protestant faith, as unobtrusive as it is 
sincere. This little church was built as long ago as the four- 
teenth century, and probably the population of the little vil- 
lage has not sensibly increased since then ; but the changes 
ol * 
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which have come over the position and relative authority of st 
that humble temple are great indeed. It is, perhaps, of this ti 


village that Mr. Kohl speaks, when he says: ‘ Joseph IL.’s d 
edict of toleration in 1781 made many Protestants throw off 
the mask of Catholicism, so much so that a Catholic priest 
near the Hallstadt lake found a very numerous congregation ‘I 
reduced to two or three families.” 

The Catholic authorities admit that rather more than a third 
of the population of the Salzkammergut is Protestant; but 
there is really no doubt that the preponderance of feeling is 
largely in favor of the Reformed faith; and it is, perhaps, no 
more than natural for an American traveller to attribute to 
this fact the absence among this most interesting people of the 
more painful characteristics of the French, Italian, and gener- 
ally of the Austrian peasantry. Secluded among the hills of 
a remote province, essentially undisturbed by Catholic intlu- 
ence, and free from the disheartening persecutions which so 
often accompany it, and unchanged meanwhile by the corrupt- 
ing stream of foreign travel which has sharpened the avarice 
and lessened the honesty of the Swiss peasants, their native 
graces of manner are also preserved. The infrequent traveller 
is greeted by old and young with a cordial respect and winning 
courtesy; there is no extortion at the inns or on the road; 
though there is no wealth, there is also no poverty, and not a 
single beggar. 

The position which this quiet and simple community holds 
relatively to the Austrian government and the mass of the 
Austrian people reminds one forcibly enough of that which 
the Vaudois held in the middle of the sixteenth century 
towards Francis I. and the French Catholics. Hidden among 
their mountains, unobtrusive and stationary in their habits, 
not given to propagandism or to any disturbance of the peace 
of the empire, they have sought, like their old prototypes, 
simply the liberty to follow their own quiet way of life without 
molestation. Nevertheless, their influence, gentle as it is, is in 
the jealous eyes of the Roman Church revolutionary ; and it is 
interesting to note the different ways in which the Church of 
the sixteenth and that of the nineteenth century have sought 
to counteract and destroy it. The early method was of the 
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sternest, — fire and the sword,—extermination of the here- 
ties, and a repopulation of the desecrated soil. In three hun- 
dred years the world has moved far enough to make that 
method impossible, even in Austria. But the obstinate disease 
must be eradicated, —if not in one way, then in another. 
The spread of Protestantism may be scarcely less dangerous 
io Emperor than to Pope; and if the squeamishness of these 
latter days makes it dangerous for the two coadjutors to em- 
ploy the more energetic mowva, a milder and slower, but equally 
persistent, internal remedy must be discovered. The few quiet 
years Which followed the disturbances of 1848-49 afforded 
ample leisure for reflection and consultation, of which the final 
and worthy result was the Concordat of 1855, an instrument 
which attracted very little attention in this country, — perhaps 
because that portion of our people to whom its features would 
naturally be most odious were at the moment busy enough in 
resisting the yet more odious schemes of their own govern- 





ipt- ment, — but which excited much indignant comment in Eng- 
ice land, and wherever else in Europe there was sufficient freedom 
ive of speech to make its discussion possible. Its twenty-six arti- 
ler cles were signed at Rome on the 26th of September. The 
ng spirit of the treaty will be sufficiently clear from the following 
ia ; extracts. 
ta “Arr. 4. The bishops alone have the right to appoint their vicars 
and councillors, to ordain, or refuse to ordain, those priests whom they 
lds may consider unworthy, to found or divide livings or rectories, to order 
he public prayers, to publish pastoral letters and spiritual reseripts, and to 
ich prohibit dangerous books. 
ry “Arr. 5. The bishops are to watch over the religious instruction 
ng given to the youth of the country, 7 all public and private schools. 
ts. All Catholie schools are to be under the direction of a clerical inspector. 
ce “Art. 6. The bishops are to appoint the ‘atechists, and no one 
es, will be allowed to teach theology or canonical law without their per- 
‘al mission.” 
: “Art. 8. The bishops have the full right to punish the clergy who 
a may offend against the discipline of the Church. ..... The civil courts 
” will only have to take cognizance of civil matters, and of crimes com- 
ol mitted by the clergy; but even then the bishops must previously receive 
ht notice of what is to be done.” 
he “Art. 11. The Emperor is bound not to tolerate oral or written 
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defamation of the Catholic religion, of the holy liturgy, of the bishops, 
or of priests.” 

“Art. 20. <All other matters which are not mentioned in this eon- 
tract will be arranged according to the doctrines of the Church, and the 


existing arrangements which may be approved by the papal chair.” 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Times, writing 
close upon the announcement in that city of the substance and 
tendency of the instrument, uses these words: ‘* Consternation 
is the feeling produced by the Concordat, and it is so exces. 
sive that every one seems afraid to open his lips on the subject.” 
They might well be afraid, for the construction which was to 
be put on all the carefully worded articles of that most ex- 
traordinary compact by those who were to execute its provis- 
ions was severe enough to cover all contingencies, and reach 
even to the least expression of dissatisfaction. The fifth article 
struck well at the root of the matter; for among the sterile 
wastes of Austrian despotism the only fragranee had ascended 
from the school system, which, though entirely governmental, 
and therefore arbitrary to the last degree, was so universal 
throughout the empire, and so judicious in its general plan, 
that it might have redeemed many grievances in a realin with 
so few popular blessings. But to force a Protestant father, 
under heavy penalties, to send his child to school, and then to 
subject the child to the training of Roman Catholie bishops 
and priests under the regulations of such an instrument as 
the Concordat, — this was indeed an aggravation of torture 
that might have been spared, even by an Austrian ruler. Ten 
years hence, we should scarcely hope to find, in a months 
ramble through those beautiful valleys of the Northern Tyrol, 
the same cheerful, hearty, cleanly, toilsome peasant life which 
charmed us so much during those summer months when the 
Concordat was preparing for its work. The Emperor, even in 
his new mood of liberalism, shows no intention of relaxing 
the religious burdens of which the Pope shares with him the 
responsibility ; and, unless the reform of his administration 
becomes much more sincere and complete than there seems at 
present any reason to expect, we may look to see the condition 
of the Styrian peasantry degenerate, slowly but surely, into 
that of the wretched population of the Roman and Neapolitan 
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states, —a population deformed by disease, defiled by all 
manner of uncleanness, wretched to beggary,—the children 
superb with a more than royal beauty, the middle-aged sub- 
sisting by extortion and theft, the old starving from neglect, 
or prolonging a miserable existence from the alms of travel- 
lers and strangers. 

In the long indictment of Austria, one of the principal items 
must always relate to the execrable tyranny she has practised 
towards the people of Italy, of the northern half of which 
Austria has, since the peace of Europe in 1815, never ceased 
to be the curse. France also has had its share in the bad 
work; but even in those cases of popular insurrection in 
which the French arm has been interposed, it has always been 
felt that Austria was principal, France an accessory only, and 
that, if the Austrian power could once be paralyzed, the cessa- 
tion of French interference would follow as a matter of course. 
In 1822, in 1830, in 1844, it was against Austria that the 
armed hand of insurrection was raised in those fair provinces 
of Northern Italy. In 1848, it was against Austria that the 
combination of Italian states was formed which received at 
one time the proclaimed support of the Pope, and of the kings 
of Naples and Sardinia; it was Austrian influence which won 
from their feeble patriotism those sovereigns, after their nom- 
inal stand against the foreign power; and it was in aid of 
Austria that the new republic, with “ Liberty and Fraternity ”’ 
warm on its perjured lips, sent its brutal soldiery to the gates 
of Rome. How strange that the next attempt, ten years later, 
should reverse the bitter experience, and should gain all its 
success from the effectual help of an Emperor who, as Presi- 
dent, had lent the strength of his nation to the cause of the 
tyrant! But even in this later instance, the careful Emperor, 
with the cold policy which characterizes all tyrants, alarmed 
at the rapidity and completeness of his own successes, willing 
to diminish the power of an hereditary rival, but by no means 
prepared to raise up another in his place, hastened, in the 
midst of the most brilliant campaign of modern times, to meet 
his enemy with an offer of peace, and to arrange the treaty of 
Villafranca, by which Austria retained a full half of her Italian 
possessions. So, although the haughty jangling of Austrian 
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swords along the pavement no longer vexes the sweet air oj 
Florence, — though the stately streets of Milan are at lay 
relieved from the insolence and turbulence of a foreign gol. 
diery, — yet in Venice and in Padua the Austrians still linger: 
around the historic hills of Verona the Austrian ramparts are 
multiplying and strengthening year by year, “* white and pale, 
walled towers of cruel strength’; and the government of 
Vienna was never more prepared than now to repress a rising 
in the provinces which it still retains, or to strike a heavy 
blow for the recovery of those which it has lost. 

What must have been the emotions of any Venetian w!) 





rho 
may still look back with pride on the brilliant history of 
the great republic which held so high a place through so 
many ages, when, after the bright hopes of the summer of 
1859, the autumn brought that astounding and disastrous 
peace, and added still another to the disappointments in 
which the present century has been so fruitful! Look for a 
moment at that melancholy history. All the possessions of 
the Venetian republic acquired by Austria in 1797 passed 
from her hands, after the battle of Austerlitz, into those of 
Napoleon. For a few years the regions of Northern Italy 
enjoyed the blessings of unaccustomed tranquillity and peace. 
But Napoleon fell, and with his fall came the partition of 
the vast possessions acquired by his unparalleled conquests. 
In 1815, therefore, Venice and Lombardy went back into the 
list of Austrian dependencies. The Emperor Francis guar- 
anteed to them a “constitutional”? government, with vice- 
roys at the head, and many provisions for the satisfaction of 
the people, and the liberal administration of affairs. But, as 
might have been expected, it soon became apparent that these 
easy promises were of the lips only; and the disappointed 
Italians saw with dismay, first, the rapid filling up of all 
: the offices of the various departments of church and state, 
of the army and navy, with Austrian officials; next, the 
steady and rapid increase of taxation; then, the increased 
scrutiny of the censors of the press, the yet more minute 
espionage of the police agents, open and secret, the increased 
severity of punishments for political offences, and the multi- 
plication of troops in the towns and villages, until finally 
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the people awoke to find themselves bound hand and foot 
onee more in the firm bands of a military despotism. 

That the Emperor of Austria was not acting alone in this 
policy, which developed itself slowly from the restoration of 
the Italian provinces to the crown, is made clear by the long 
aud anxious conferences with the other great powers which 
oceurred at tolerably regular intervals during all these years. 
But to what purpose this succession of congresses, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, at Carlsbad, at Vienna, at Laybach, at Verona? 
The repressive measures agreed upon with such complacent 
unanimity at all these assemblings, growing more violent as 
the need became more urgent, did but create their own an- 
tavonists in the secret societies which sprung up in the dark 
all over the Continent, baffling the scrutiny of police agents, 
and sending vague terror to the hearts of the uneasy sov- 
ereigns. Ah! why did they not accept the certain assurance 
of ultimate failure, and try for once the policy of wisdom and 
kindness? Why not see that all the armies in Europe could 
not forever keep down the souls of their patient people, that 
the age must advance, and the spread of popular intelligence 
vrow wider and wider, and that, resolve as they might, and 
resist with all their bayonets and shells, the days should as- 
suredly come when their power should wither, and their 
thrones, tottering so long, fall at last, never to be raised 
again ? 

Their policy led to its inevitable result, in the revolutions 
of 1848. In Italy they were not sudden, they were not 
violent. Remonstrances and petitions had been multiplying 
for many months. All omens indicated one issue, and only 
one. But the Austrian government, with the infatuation 
which seizes upon tyrants at the hour when their judgment 
is most needed, shut its eyes to all omens and its ears to all 
remonstrance, disregarded alike all petitions and all threats, 
and at last succumbed to the storm which it had done every- 
thing to raise and nothing to avert. The Republic was pro- 
claimed, and for one short period of sixteen months Venice was 
free again. What thoughts must then have thrilled the hearts 
of all true patriots in that faded city! How to their awakened 
fancy must the shadows of the lofty heroes of ancient and 
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vow Sbigyished fame have hovered over those scenes of tumultuoys 
} but evanescent freedom, vainly looking to see the old Venetiay 
7 spirit of valor and honor fight even unto victory, and conquer 


for their descendants the liberty which while on earth they 
had established and defended! How, as the steadfast sun 
looked down on those ebbing and flowing streets, and on the 
crumbling ruins of that exquisite architecture so soon to fade 
away forever from our sight, must those airy palaces, and 
those lofty domes, glowing with the softened colors of centu- 
ries gone by, have freshened and shone in his morning beams. 
as if to a new resurrection of the ancient glory! It was not 
to be. Venice alone could not stand against the forces of ab- 
s solutism. Italy was not yet ripe for liberty. Fast on the 
¢ fearful bombardment of Venice, in the summer of 1849, came 
: the malignant treachery of Ferdinand, and the inefficiency of 
Charles Albert; the cowardly desertion of the Pope had al- 
ready done its work in causing the failure of the Liberals in 
Central Italy ; and the double treachery of republican France 
gave the death-blow to all hope. The unhappy Venetians, 
deserted and betrayed by those who should have been their 
truest defenders, yielded to the combined forces of Austria 
without and of starvation within, and the fair city itself, with 
all her dependencies, sunk back again, exhausted and discour- 
aged, into the condition of a conquered province. 

We have tried thus far to show the main features which 
have characterized the government of the empire of Austria 
under the Hapsburgs, and which continued to characterize it 
down to the autumn of 1860. It was in the face of such a 
record that the Emperor Francis Joseph, after twelve years of 
unswerving adherence to the traditional policy of his ancestors, 
announced at length, to the astonishment of the world, his 
determination to abandon that policy, and to adopt a form 
and a spirit of government more in accordance with the age 
in which he has lived and reigned. Under the old régime, 
the Council of the Empire had been simply a sort of imperial 
cabinet, for the special convenience of the Emperor. _ Its 
numbers were small, its duties mainly clerical and supervisory, 
its power was absolutely nothing. The first intimation of any 
intention on the part of the Emperor to depart in any degree 
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from the old paths of administration, was conveyed in a patent 
of March 5th, 1860, by which its numbers were enlarged and 
some wider limits prescribed for its operations, which. still 
remained, however, exclusively advisory, and not legislative. 
During the summer the Emperor met Alexander of Russia 
at Warsaw, and held a long and what was supposed to be an 
important conference with him. The occasion of this meeting 
and its result remained of course unknown; but as Alexan- 
der was then arranging in entire good faith the details of the 
grand project of emancipation which he had recently an- 
nounced, it was hoped by all, and believed by many, that the 
meeting might produce the effect of mitigating in some de- 
gree the severity of the Austrian rule in Italy, which was just 
then creating even more than the usual discontent and anxiety. 
On the 20th of October the Charter or Diploma was issued, by 
which the Enlarged Council of Empire ( Verstirkte Reichs- 
rath) was established on a definite and permanent footing, 
with new and important functions,— such functions, indeed, as 
had not been even nominally exercised before in that country 
since the days of Maximilian. The main provisions of this Char- 
ter, as announced by the Emperor, were substantially these: — 

“1. The right to issue, alter, and abolish laws will only be exercised 
by ourselves and our successors, with the co-operation of the lawfully 
assembled Diets and of the Reichsrath, to which body the Diets will 
send the number of members fixed by us. 

“2. The things to be settled with the co-operation of the Reichsrath 
are, all legislative matters which relate to the rights, duties, and 
interests of our several countries and kingdoms, such as the laws con- 
nected with coinage, currency, public credit, customs, and commercial 
matters generally. Further, the fundamental principles of a system 
for the establishment of banks of issue, and all legislation in regard to 
post-oflices, railroads, and telegraph lines. The manner of managing 
the conseription for the army will henceforth be discussed with the 
Reichsrath, and the necessary arrangements made, with its co-operation, 
for settling the matter in a constitutional way. The Reichsrath will 
co-operate in the introduction of new taxes and imposts, and in the mak- 
ing of new loans. The examination into, and the settlement of the 
amount of the Budget for the coming year, must take place with the 
co-operation of the Reichsrath, as must the examination into the state 
accounts and the results of the financial administration of each year. 
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3. All matters of legislation which are not mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs will be managed by the several Diets, by the kingdoms and 
counties belonging to the Hungarian crown, in the sense of their for- 
mer constitutions, and in the other kingdoms and countries in the sense 
of, and in accordance with, their constitutional provincial statutes.” 


It was, to say the least, a circumstance unfortunate for the 
Emperor, and unfavorable for the popular belief in his sin- 
cerity, that the moment which he had chosen for the announce- 
ment of this remarkable change in his administration was 
one of extreme uneasiness and apprehension in regard to the 
intentions of the Emperor towards the great provinces of the 
East and South, and more especially concerning the policy he 
meant to pursue towards the kingdom of Sardinia. The pre- 
vailing impression through the summer had been that Francis 
Joseph did not mean to be bound by the treaty of Zurich any 
longer than necessity compelled, and that he was even then 
meditating the resumption of his old quarrel with Victor Em- 
manuel. He was believed to have sent Baron Hiibner to Paris 
to ascertain, as far as might be possible, what the course of 
Napoleon would be in such an event. It was known that on 
both sides of the Mincio the troops of Austria and of Sardinia 
had been gradually increasing in numbers, and that nearly 
150,000 of the former had been already concentrated in Ve- 
netia. This was a state of things in which war might at any 
moment be precipitated by a trifling indiscretion on either side. 
The French journals were hinting, in their semi-official way, 
that the course of Austria in Italy was in violation of tlie 
stipulations with France, — an intimation which suggested the 
possibility of a second interference from that dangerous quar- 
ter. <A feeling of great insecurity prevailed also in regard to 
the condition of Hungary, where for some months past the 
Kossuth party had been growing stronger, and the discontent 
more and more general. The movements of Garibaldi, as far 
as they could be understood at all, seemed to indicate a speedy 
descent upon the coast of Venetia, and speculation was com- 
mon as to the probable course which Hungary would follow in 
case of such a demonstration. 

This insecurity and apprehension rather increased than 
diminished through the winter, which was fruitful in proplie- 
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cies, in forebodings, in rumors of conciliation. It was said 
that the powers and functions of the Reichsrath would be 
increased beyond what was promised in the Diploma. It was 
even said that a modification of the Concordat was probable, — 
of that instrument, more foolish if possible than wicked, of 
which the only effect so far had been to alienate from the 
Emperor the affections and loyalty of what had always been 
one of the most faithful portions of his people. This hope 
was destroyed by the resolution of the Emperor to retain 
Count Rechberg in office as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
techberg was known to be a violent Ultramontanist, and his 
continuance in office was supposed to express, among other 
things, the refusal of the Emperor to change either his former 
attitude towards the Protestants or his traditional foreign 
policy. So far, then, the change of programme on the part of 
the government had not been accompanied by a corresponding 
change in the domestic or foreign intentions of the Emperor, 
and the natural result was, that the tone of popular feeling 
either remained unaffected by it, or was rendered yet more 
sceptical and hostile. 

At the capital especially, where most of the intelligence and 
education of the empire naturally centred, the doubt and 
incredulity as to the Emperor’s intentions, the apprehension of 
foreign war and of domestic revolt, the chronic financial dif 
ficulties, aggravated now by the complications of state policy 
imperfectly known, made this a memorable and exciting win- 
ter. On the 26th of February the Constitution under which 
the Reichsrath was to act was promulgated, and if the people 
could only have felt any confidence in the sincerity of the 
Emperor, this Constitution was certainly liberal enough to 
satisfy all reasonable desires. 

The Reichsrath was to consist of two chambers, a Herren- 
haus, or House of Lords, composed, besides the hereditary 
nobles, of the higher dignitaries of the Church, and a certain 
number of members appointed for life by the Emperor, and a 
House of Deputies, of three hundred and forty-three members, 
each representing a fixed amount of population, and elected 
by the several provincial Diets. The Constitution of the lower 
house, therefore, resembles that of our national Senate. If by 
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any reason the Diets should fail to elect deputies, the Emperor 
reserved the right to cause elections to be held by districts, 
towns, and corporations. The Council was to be convoked 
annually. Its sittings were to be public, except in cases which 
demanded private discussion, in which event the sittings were 
to be made secret by a vote of the members. It was to have 
the right to originate bills. <A bill, to become a law, must first 
pass both houses and be approved by the Emperor. The Min- 
isters were to be permitted to take part in the debates. The 
members were not to receive instructions from their constitu- 
ents. The House of Deputies might at any time be dissolved 
by the Emperor, in which case a new election was to be held 
according to the forms prescribed. 

It might have been expected, perhaps, that so liberal a Con- 
stitution as this would have dissipated the doubts and won to 
some extent the confidence of the disaffected population. But 
this was by no means the case. The distrust was still nearly 
or quite as great as ever. The Constitution was thought by 
many of the most intelligent of the patriots in Vienna and thie 
provinces to be the first step towards a complete centralization 
of the Empire, and a destruction of the old and venerable 
nationalities of which it was made up, and which were so 
justly and affectionately recognized by the respective peoples. 
It was in this view that the measure was regarded by the 
statesmen of Hungary, of Transylvania, of Croatia, and of 
Bohemia. Hungary, especially, was resolved never to recog: 
nize the right of Austria, under whatever government, to im- 
pose taxes on her people. Under her old Constitution she was 
bound, and willingly bound, to pay thirty millions of florins 
per annum. Beyond that she was determined not to go, except 
by vote of her own Diet. Venetia, of course, was indifferent 
to all concessions. No union with Austria was her motto, and 
the unanimous sentiment of her people. Moreover, to the 
population of the old central empire it was natural enough, 
as they had never in their lives known their government to 
make a single concession which was not forced from it by 
revolution, that they should doubt this sudden conversion, and 
assign reasons for it which detracted essentially from its value. 
The Emperor is still absolute, they said. He gives us this 
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Council of the Empire as an imperial grace, — he can take it 
back again at a moment’s warning. That moment will come 
whenever the Council ventures to oppose his will. If we ac- 
cept this new Constitution, we must abandon those to which we 
have clung for so many years, and for which we have risen in 
more than one bloody and fruitless revolution. Let us wait, 
then, without committing ourselves to approval, and see whether 
this amiable temper is likely to last. 

Thus, quietly, yet not without a deeper interest than the 
people had been used to feel in political matters, the time for 
the first convocation of the Reichsrath drew near. The vari- 
ous provincial Diets had first to be chosen. This became a 
matter of greater concern than usual, in view of their new 
functions as electors of the members of the Central Council. 
The results of the Diét elections were somewhat remarkable, 
the complexion of those bodies being more liberal than ever 
before. Count Rechberg failed of his election, much to the 
disappointment of the government. No Catholic. priest was 
in any instance elected by the people, though the landed pro- 
prietors, as usual, returned several. 

On the 9th of April the Emperor published a decree granting 
civil and religious equality to the Protestants throughout the 
Slavo-German provinces, complete independence in religious 
and educational matters, a Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment, and the right to build churches with steeples and 
bells. This concession had been offered two years before to 
the Protestants of Hungary and Venetia; but their sense of 
its value was indicated by the prompt rejection of the grace by 
all the Hungarian congregations. In the present instance, the 
Austrian provincial Diet, which had just assembled, passed a 
unanimous vote of thanks to the Emperor and his ministry ; 
and a deputation of Lutherans and Calvinists from the several 
provinces waited upon the Emperor with an address of thanks 
for this proof of his favor. 

On the 1st of May the Reichsrath assembled in Vienna, and, 
after a solemn religious ceremonial in the Cathedral, com- 
menced its sittings. The Emperor made the opening speech, 
of which the sentiments were all unexceptionable, and the 
promises all amiable, if somewhat vague. He expressed his 
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conviction that free institutions, with conscientious protection 
of the equal rights of all the various nationalities, and of al] 
their citizens, would lead to a safe reorganization of the whole 
empire. He promised the development of a liberal policy in 
all parts of his dominions, with special respect for the his- 
torical traditions of the provinces and kingdoms. ‘1 desire,” 
he said, “ to learn positively from the mouths of the repre- 
sentatives of the people what they consider best for the wel- 
fare of the country. Let us show the world that political and 
religious differences do not form an insurmountable barrier 
to national unity,’”’—and much more to the same purpose. 
His conclusion was as follows : — 


“1 acknowledge the duty which as sovereign I have assumed before 
the world, to protect with all my power the Constitution of the whole 
empire, according to the Diplomas of October and February, as the 
inviolable foundation of the unity and indivisibility of the whole mon- 
archy ; and it is my firm intention to repel any violation thereof as an 
attack on the existence of the monarchy and the rights of all the 
provinces and nationalities. As we shall not fail to work together with 
all our strength, may God give his blessing on our beginning and end, 
and may he take the crown, the empire, my peoples, and their repre- 
sentatives under his almighty protection.” 


All of which was very admirable and proper, but lost some- 
thing of its interest from the fact that, out of the three hun- 
dred and forty-three prescribed members of the lower house, 
only one hundred and twenty were present. Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and Venetia, which together were assigned nearly 
one half the whole number of members, had not sent a dele- 
gate. ‘This was a state of affairs not only annoying, but 
perilous ; as the question soon arose, and was likely to arise 
repeatedly, as to the justice or legality of a third of the 
members of the Reichsrath (representing little more of the 
empire than the provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, with 
six or eight millions of population) passing laws for the 
government and taxation of the whole realm. They made 
their laws, and the Emperor completed them by a decree 
declaring them legal; but it was assuredly not a course likely 
to reconcile the disaffected provinces. 

Meanwhile Hungary, from whose persistency all the trou- 
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bles of the Emperor arose, stood for her rights as an inde- 
pendent kingdom under the Constitution of 1848. She de- 
clared herself loyal to Francis Joseph, not as Emperor of 
Austria, but as King of Hungary by legitimate and acknowl- 
edged descent. All the representations of the Cabinet of 
Vienna were powerless to induce her to forego the technical 
claim, and send her delegates to the Reichsrath. The reso- 
lute adherence to her first determination is the more remarka- 
ble, when we remember that her delegation numbered eighty- 
five members, — a force which, independent of the moral effect 
of her acquiescence, would have exerted a great influence in 
the Council. But the temptation, strong as it seemed, was 
no temptation to Hungary. The debates in her Diet during 
the summer were violent and long. They finally ended in 
the autumn by the proposal of a definite series of concessions 
to be made by the Emperor. ‘This proposal, which was ma- 
tured by M. Deak, one of the most prominent and able of 
the Hungarian statesmen, and which was declared by the Diet 
to be its ultimatum, contemplated first the reaffirmation of 
the old Hungarian Constitution, the formal abdication of 
Ferdinand as King of Hungary, and the coronation of Franz 
Josef at Pesth. The address of M. Deak, embodying this 
proposal, was unanimously agreed to by the Diet, amid great 
enthusiasm. The Emperor was utterly unmoved by it, and 
refused to offer even a compromise. The excitement grew 
more intense throughout Hungary, still without any thought 
of a retreat from their position. The disaffection was com- 
pleted by the dispersion of the Diet under threat of military 
force, the appointment of an Imperial Lieutenant, the forcible 
collection of taxes, and the quartering of soldiery on the peo- 
ple. The feeling was by this time so aggravated, that it be- 
came impossible for the government to find candidates for the 
public offices of the province among the Hungarians, and to 
employ any others was an acknowledgment of disaffection 
which the Cabinet with singular optimism refused to make. 
The offices therefore remained unfilled. During the earlier 
portion of the winter, great fear of open war existed. This 
fear was gradually allayed by measures which were proposed 
by the government for a reduction of the active force of the 
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army. It was probably never a reasonable fear, the resistance 
of the Hungarians having been from the first a passive resist. 
ance, and perhaps on that account all the more difficult to 
overcome. A remarkable unanimity prevailed among the 
Hungarians on the matter, to which the only notable excep. 
tion of which we have heard is the pamphlet whose title we 
have quoted at the head of this article, Die Wahre Richtune 
der National Politik, and which, published in the Magyar 
language and afterwards in German, was said to have been 
written by one of the old Hungarian leaders. It takes ground 
in favor of a compromise, and urges the people of Hun- 
gary to sacrifice all objections which are merely formal, and 
to meet the Austrian government in a conciliatory spirit. 
The author defends the Constitution from the charge of insin- 
cerity, saying, — 

“Tt was clear that, instead of being a concession wrung from the 
monarch by circumstances, it was simply the result of a twelve years’ 
reign; and a proof of a resolve to break with absolutism, and call forth 
constitutional institutions throughout the monarchy.” 

The appeal was a solitary one, and was quite unavailing. 
The Hungarians remained inflexible to the close of the ses- 
sion, and the troublesome question will again arise to vex the 


spirit and embarrass the legislation of the next session of 


the Reichsrath. 

Meanwhile, that portion of the present Reichsrath which 
came together at the call of the Emperor, and of which the 
lower house never numbered more than one hundred and 


fifty out of the three hundred and forty-three members of 


which it was to consist, was naturally embarrassed and hin- 
dered in all its efforts. As the session wore on, however the 
awkwardness incident to a first appearance as lawgivers gradu- 
ally disappeared, and before the first year had passed the 
delegates had acquired in great measure the easy and con- 
fident air of legislators under older constitutions. This con- 
fidence was strengthened and justified by several indications on 
the part of the government of a willingness to conciliate the 
liberal members. Thus, on the 1st of May, the anniversary 
of the convocation of the Reichsrath, a message was received 
in the lower house from the Emperor, expressly recognizing 
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the principle of the responsibility of the Ministers to the rep- 
resentatives of the people; which was received with great 
enthusiasm. A week later, Count Rechberg, the Foreign 
Minister, acknowledged, in the course of a debate, that the 
jntermeddling of Austria in the affairs of Italy “had been 
attended with the most unpleasant results,’ and affirming 
that the policy of the Cabinet, “since the unfortunate war of 
1859, had been defensive, and in no sense offensive.’ Again, 
the lower house having passed a resolution requesting the 
Ministers to do all in their power to make the Reichsrath 
complete, the Minister of State, Von Schmerling, expressed 
the desire of the administration to use every means to recon- 
cile the opposing provinces, but avowing at the same time that 
no compromise would be agreed to on the part of the govern- 
ment which failed to recognize the validity of the Constitution 
of February 26. 

On the other hand, it became quite evident, as the session 
advanced, that a very wide difference of opinion and feeling 
existed between the two houses, on all questions involving a 
liberal or conservative principle. The upper house was too 
closely bound in interest with the Emperor, and too largely 
made up of members of his selection and appointment, to 
sympathize with any expression, either in words or acts, of a 
desire to bestow a full measure of civil or religious liberty on 
the people. For instance, after an excited debate in the lower 
house on the subject of the Concordat, during which that 
instrument was denounced, with almost Anglo-Saxon vehe- 
mence and freedom, as a calamity for the Austrian people 
and an offence against common sense, a vote was obtained by 
which the salary of Baron Bach, the Austrian envoy at Rome, 
who was regarded as the author of the more objectionable pro- 
visions of the treaty, was reduced by one quarter, or from 
nearly eighty thousand florins to somewhat less than sixty 
thousand. But the upper house, under the direction of 
Count Rechberg, refused indignantly to agree to any such 
measure, and insisted on the full salary. The Deputies were 
forced to recede. There was also some clashing on several 
occasions between the two houses on the subject of finance 
bills, and frequent hints from the Lords, that, if the Deputies 
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should become refractory, they might cause themselves to } 
sent to their homes. 

After all abatements, however, it must be allowed that the 
general tenor of the session, with the exception of the ahsenee 
of the majority of Deputies, was more satisfactory than had 
been anticipated, and quite as much so as there was any right 
to expect. Much tedious business, relating to the dull details 
of general and local administration, had been patiently de- 
spatched ; considerable freedom of debate had been allowed 
and exercised ; a large reduction of the army had been ef. 
fected ; some important bills, touching nearly the personal 
freedom of the subject, were signed by the Emperor without 
visible hesitation; and on the 18th of December last, the 
Emperor prorogued the Reichsrath with a speech which was 
certainly extremely liberal and manly, — “ expressing his sat- 
isfaction that the confidence which he had placed in the nation 
by granting the Diplomas of October and February had been 
justified ; hoping that the blessings of peace would continue 
to exert a beneficent influence ; and requesting the Deputies, 
on their return to their homes, to promulgate constitutional 
principles among their constituencies, with a view to their 
better and fuller accomplishment.” 

Governments do not reform all at once; yet we should 
have enjoyed these fine words more completely, could we have 
forgotten the characteristic fact, that, at the moment of their 
utterance from the throne, several journalists, who had been 
so imprudent as to assert too freely in their newspapers that 
the February Constitution was not in accordance with the 
Diploma of October, were suffering an imprisonment already 
protracted in the common jail of Vienna, in cells so noisome 
that they were forced to keep their windows open night and 
day, sleeping on straw, and eating black bread and soup. 
Long habit may explain this severity on the part of an Aus- 
trian Emperor, but the dignity of his position as the intro- 
ducer of constitutional government would be increased by 
a more thorough consistency. Let us hope that, before the 
next session of the Reichsrath, the Cabinet will have suc- 
ceeded in coming to some terms with Hungary and the sister 
kingdoms, by which those important portions of the great 
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Empire will be enabled to take their place in the assembly 
whose noble task it may then be to raise one of the fairest 
regions of Europe from an abject despotism into the blessing 
and dignity of free government. 

On the great field of European politics new complications 
are incessantly multiplying. On every hand, the air seems 
heavy with coming storm; and wherever the tempest shall 
break, it cannot be far from an Austrian frontier. It may 
well happen, strange as it would seem, that the government 
which above all others has earned and received the execra- 
tion of the world for its brutal and heartless tyranny, will find 
itself for the first time sheltered from the fury of the revolu- 
tionary storm behind the strong bulwarks of free institutions. 





Art. IV.— COURAGE IN BELIEF. 


1. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a connected 
View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Investi- 
gation. By Jonn Stuart Miri. London: Parker Son and 
Bourne. 2 vols. Sth ed. 1862. 

2. A System of Philosophy. By Hernert Spencer. Vol. L. First 
Principles. Vol. U1. The Principles of Biology. (Yirst Part.) 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


THERE is a species of spiritual timidity which is to be most 
widely distinguished from moral and intellectual cowardice. 
Not seldom does it characterize men who are eminently and 
nobly courageous both to think and to declare their thought. 
It is a fear of being eredulous, of believing in respect to the 
highest matters too much and too well. Our time abounds in 
men of ability, and of high ethical feeling, who are habitually 
suspicious of all inward and spiritual intimation, of all broad 
spiritual philosophy. Or rather, to state the case more exactly, 
one should say that on the side of duty they can lend to inward 
suggestion a most willing and credent ear; it is only upon 
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coming to questions of truth that they are suddenly beset with 
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a suspicion that the soul can furnish only fancies, that the 
senses alone afford a safe foothold. Numbers of those who 
never surrender to these apprehensions are still never able to 
conquer them. Ever and anon intrudes upon them the chill- 
ing question, whether it be not a weakness to rely upon aught 
but the testimony of the senses; whether the persuasions that 
afford them strength and solace are not toys and childish 
dreams. Within them a voice too often whispers, “ What you 
can see with your own eyes, or take hold of with your ten 
fingers, that you may be sure of; but upon mere ideas and 
sentiments how can one depend?” Mere ideas and senti- 
ments! Half this world’s disease is in that one misplaced 
adjective. 

In the history of the last four centuries there has been much 
to foster this erroneous feeling. The discovery of America by 
Columbus was so vast a success in a particular direction, as to 
captivate the imagination of mankind, and bind it to the car 
of physical discovery. The telescope and microscope have 
had an influence perhaps not less powerful. These enabled 
the eye to voyage on its own account; and the immediate 
results of this visual exploration were so striking and splendid, 
that the fancy of mankind was laid under new fascination. 
The wide mind, humane heart, and regal rhetoric of Bacon 
were first commanded by this enthusiasm of our epoch, and 
then gave it majesty and authority. Newton’s success was, 
indeed, really obtained by an emancipation from the senses, 
and by an intrepid reference to the laws of his own under- 
standing; yet, as the result was simply a co-ordination of 
physical phenomena, and as the chord of connection with 
man’s spirit was not struck, the glory of it went over to the 
senses, enhancing the impression of their empire. 

Accordingly, it has come to be widely assumed that nothing 
is worthy of belief which cannot be proved from data fur-  f 
nished by the senses. It has been further argued, that merely 
from sensible phenomena the argument is always invalid to 
first and final causes. Auguste Comte, frankly accepting this 
consequence of that assumption, declares that of first and final 
causes we may childishly dream what we will, but can have 
occasion for believing nothing. Again, as the senses do not 
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" acquaint us with existence itself, but only with appearances, 
™ the same theorist comes boldly to the mark, and affirms that 
- of absolute being, of existence, of reality, man neither knows, 
Il. nor in the nature of the case can know, anything. Herbert 
ht Spencer, perhaps the most consistent living representative of 
at this order of thought, deliberately rules off the entire realm 
sh of spiritual conceptions in a special department of “ The Un- 
~ knowable.”” Of course, all belief, in the high sense of the 
_ word, becomes, in this view, gratuitous and ridiculous. The 
aa words God, soul, immortality, one should, in this case, be as 
wa much ashamed to use believingly, as he would to be heard 
od projecting a railroad to the moon. 

Among those who push to a great extreme this dependence 
ch of the mind upon the senses is, we regret to say, that able 
- and estimable man, John Stuart Mill. One chief aim of his 
i work cited above is to argue and exhibit as entire this depend- 
- ence. It may be doubted whether there is a steadier brain in 
re all Kurope than that of Mr. Mill. Equally at home in gener- 
- alizations and in details; possessing a high order of judgment, 
te both moral and practical; fertilized by wide and generous 
d. sympathies ; calm in will, serene in intellect, naturally judi- 
" cial; of great intellectual courage, and yet of a certain un- 
ait failing moderation, — he has qualifications for thought which 
wil the world seldom sees, and still more seldom values at their 
as. proper worth. One great intellectual defect, however, limits 
es. the useful application of these rare powers to practical sub- 
er- jects, rendering them valueless for pure philosophy. It is his 
of total want of imaginative intelligence. Now not only is im- 
‘th agination the topmost eye of human intelligence, but the 
he higher grades of philosophical intellect are never found apart 

from it; so that with the largest and subtlest questions no 
on man, it matters not how able and acute, can deal adequately, 
baie | if he be destitute of imaginative liberation. 
ely It is not, however, our present purpose to enter upon any 
na detailed criticism either of the works named above, or of the 
his opinions we have adverted to. It is sufficient to have sug- 
nal gested a relationship between the thoughts here to be offered 
ive and the recognized intellectual interests of the time. The 
not task we have here assigned ourselves is to show, first, not 
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only that belief has a native and indestructible foothold iy 
the universe, but that it is lawful sovereign of the senses, 
with free right to sway and subordinate them ; and, secondly, 
that one chief root of materialism is found in a certain spir- 
itual timidity, to which is due the assumption that the senses 
only may be trusted. 

It is undeniable that the unanimous and perpetual testimony 
of the senses is in flat contradiction of that which faith affirms. 
The heart of man murmurs, “ Immortality”; the senses ery 
loudly, “* Mortality, mortality!’’ You see your friend ill, you 
see him dying, you see him dead. Dead utterly; his eye 
brightens not at your coming; to your greeting no smile, no 
gleam of intelligence, replies; you touch the hand that once 
warmed and quickened so to yours, and take only a chill that 
goes to your marrow ; and then comes the grave, and the fare- 
well even to these dumb effigies. It were uncandid not to 
admit that this is a testimony of terrible force, and only in 
blank defiance of it can immortality be affirmed. 

The heart, again, says, ** God.’’ The senses say, ** Earth, 
air, space; no God in sight.” 

The heart cries, *‘ Justice is omnipotent.” Experience points 
to African slavery, the horrors of the middle passage, the sale 
on the auction-block of maiden chastity to competing lust, and 
answers, ‘** Omnipotent! Is it even potent ?”’ 

Faith says, “‘ God is good.” The senses and lower powers 
point to a world in pain, every creature suffering more or less, 
vast tribes of creatures made to live by prey, — the lion lying 
in wait, the tiger feasting upon blood life-warm, the shark at 
its brutal raven, the swallows hunting the fly, the hawk stoop- 
ing upon the swallow, the sportsman practising upon thie 
hawk, — point to all this, and ery, ** Good! What then is 
goodness ¢”’ 

Faith declares God to be one, and the world a pure unit. 
Experience takes you by the hand, leads you to the roar and 
horror of a battle-field, and asks, “The world a unit? No 
chasm, no division here ? ”’ 

And thus every affirmation of the soul is made, must be 
made, right in the face of facts that are forever before our 
eyes, in flat contradiction of an experience that perpetually 
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n surrounds and presses upon us like the atmosphere itself. Is 
S, there not, therefore, an overwhelming presumption against the 
y; truth of its speech ? 
r- We shall not answer, No. There is a presumption against 
28 the grand affirmations of faith which is apparently overwhelm- 
ing. Testimony could not be stronger. The materialist and 
ly the moral atheist have an enormous argument on their side, — 
s. an argument that bruises many and crushes some.. They can 
iy club you with the entire physical experience of man. For 
yu every part and particle of man’s physical experience, from the 
ye first day of history until now, has been saying, ‘‘ No absolute 
10 life, no such thing as spirit; no presiding justice and good- 
ce ness, no immortality: only vitality as a property of matter ; 
at only force and blank necessity; and after life, extinction.” 
e- We concede then, fully, that, on the ground of man’s sensuous 
to experience, the argument for materialism and unbelief is ap- 
in parently overwhelming. Nay, the concession shall be larger ; 
we acknowledge even that the testimony is such as apparently 
h, to exclude all spiritual conceptions and make argument un- 
necessary. Is not that allowance enough / 
its But now we have a question to ask which derives force from 
le every particle of this concession. How came man to believe ? 
ad Where did faith come from? Right in the face, as we say, of 
universal experience, right in the face of his own senses, right 
TS in the face, too, of all that is immoral in his own desires, he 
SS, asserts spirit, absolute justice, pure moral unity, nay, falls on 
ng his knees before it with adoration, with contrition, and with 
at hope. Universally he does so. What does it mean? What 
p> brings about this defiance of the senses by the human race as 
he a whole ? 
is It does not mean that men are indisposed to confide in the 
testimony of their senses. They do confide in their senses 
it. almost infinitely. Let the most eloquent of orators try to 
nd convince mankind that stones fall upward instead of down- 
No ward, that we have not the earth under our feet, that the 
sun does not shine nor grass grow, and see what success he 
be will have. Men trust their senses, not too little, but too much. 
ur When any one says, “I saw it with my own eyes,” there is an 


lly end of controversy ; adverse argument is wasted on him. 
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We have, then, three facts to put together: —1. Man con- 
fides immeasurably in his own senses. 2. He has the total 
testimony of his senses against faith. 38. Spite of all this, he 
spontaneously, universally, believes. What shall we make of 
these three facts? It seems to our understanding that there 
is but one inference from them. Namely, that there is some- 
what in man which believes inevitably, — that there is an eye 
behind the eye, and an ear within the ear, which report other 
things. 

Imagine a man who, while accustomed to sailing-vessels, 
had never seen nor heard of a steamboat. Suppose him stand- 
ing by the bank of a river of powerful current, and seeing a 
propeller pushing steadily, rapidly, up stream. What would 
he infer? Why, if he were a superstitious man, he would 
attribute it to witchcraft, that is, to some frivolous or lawless 
force. If rational, on the contrary, he would say, * There is 
some force in this ship itself which pushes it forward,— some 
normal and rightful force.’ He would know that she must 
feel the force of the current equally with any other like bulk; 
he would know that only power could carry her against it; 
and seeing that such power was not external, reason must 
assure him that it was internal, and none the less normal. So 
when we behold the human race, against all the Missouri tides 
of the senses, pushing steadily toward fountain-heads of life 
and truth, what remains for us but to say, in like manner, 
‘‘ There is some force in man which carries him on”? Now, 
tf superstitious, we shall add, with the materialist, that this 
results only from some mere witchcraft in his nature, some 
gratuitous, meaningless force. If reasonable, on the contrary, 
we shall say, “ All universal forces are normal forces,” and 
shall as soon question the right of the sun to be in the heavens, 
as the right of belief to be in man’s heart, seeing that it uni- 
versally belongs to his heart. 

Thus it is that the argument of the materialist all tells 
against himself. The stronger he makes it, the worse for his 
conclusion. ‘ See,” he cries with confidence, ‘“ what a mighty 
current of testimony there is setting against faith.” ‘ See,” 
we answer, “ faith, of its own force, steadily stemming and 
overcoming this tide; and the more strongly that current runs, 
the more is proven the self-supporting power of belief.” 
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n- If, therefore, we consider the sum-total of human history, 
a] we may say that belief is a force as self-supporting and iney- 
e itable as gravitation. Looked at in this large way, it requires 
of no help; it will take care of itself; it is not susceptible of 
re defeat nor diminution. One age or century, one country or 
e- continent, may or may not have the perfect benefit of its 
0 power; nevertheless, in the largest aspect, that power is con- 
or stant and victorious. Just so there may be cold seasons, or 
even successions of cold seasons, yet the power of the sun is 
s, perpetual, and, in the broadest view, invariable. A particular 
d- age or people may row with the great currents of the soul, or 
4 may row against them, and so may do much to decide the 
ld question of its own prosperity or misery; but these tides are 
ld not changed, and in the end command results. Yet to us, to 
Ss our time, our land, it is of an importance almost infinite, that 
is we put our force and turn our faces in the right direction. 
1e Therefore it is important that we should come at the truth of 
st this controversy. 
c: The force of man’s tendency to belief, which is indicated by 
” its ability to set aside the clear and constant impressions of 
st the senses, will be the better appreciated upon reflecting that 
30 these senses habitually reeeive much more credit than they 
es deserve. Men think them surer in their action than they 
fe really are. To one eye the full moon is of the size of a silver 
r, dollar; to another, larger than the largest coach-wheel ; but 
". not the less does every one say, “I believe my own eyes.” 
is Whoever has much attended courts of law, and listened to 
1e evidence there, will have often remarked how differently the 
y; same simple transaction will be seen and reported by different 
id spectators; yet with none the less confidence does each say, 
S, “I believe my own eyes.” 
1i- Nor does this occur by any mere chance; there is in it sig- 
nificance and purpose. It is the business of the senses, when 
Is left to themselves or imperfectly commanded, to be defective 
‘is in their action; because they were never designed for inde- 
ty pendent action, but for dependence and subordination. It is 
_ the business, on the other hand, of the higher faculties, to 
id modify, and often reverse, their impressions. Precisely in this 
is, power to modify, regulate, and overrule them does science 
33 * ‘ 
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differ from ignorance. Could the senses receive of anything a 
stronger impression than they constantly have, that the earth 
is stationary? Could they oppose to any statement a flatter 
contradiction than they do, and must, to the fact— now 
familiar to us all —that the very city in which we dweil is 
flying forward in two directions at rates of velocity that 
confound the speed of railroad trains with the creeping of 
snails and mud-worms? To a savage, — sharper-eyed than any 
philosopher, — nothing could be less credible than that, for 
example, one equal factor of quartz rock is air, the vitalizing 
element in the air we inhale; that diamond is of the same 
material as chareoal, and the ruby and sapphire of the same 
with the main constituent of common clay ; that one fifth part, 
by weight, of the rock gypsum is water; that water itself is 
made up of two invisible gases; that one of these is probably 
a metal, as truly as iron or platinum; that in the visible uni- 
verse there is no up nor down, no rising nor falling; that 
light, heat, and sound are all but forms of motion ; that light 
is dark, and sound silent, until, through the optie and auditory 
nerves, they come into communication with their appropriate 
provinces in the brain, and that here in the brain they first 
become what we know as light and sound. The savage be- 
lieves his own eyes, and therefore, if you tell him such things, 
does not believe you. 

The eyes are admirable servants, provided one knows how 
to make them serviceable, provided one can put upon their 
statements the lordly interpretations of intellect ; but whoever 
confides in them literally will be made beyond measure their 
fool. They are indeed eye-servants. Set over them the in- 
tellected genius of a Kepler or Newton, of a Linneus or 
Thoreau, and they become capable of inestimable industries ; 
leave them to themselves, and they prove, if not idlers, yet 
enormous liars. Plunge a straight stick obliquely into water, 
and the eyes will assure you, upon oath, that it is crooked. 
Put a spider’s-web near enough, and the eye will pronounce 
it of the size of a ship’s mainmast. Put a world ten thousand 
times larger than ours far enough off, say to the distance of 
Arcturus or the north star, and the eye will swear that it is 
less in size than the flame of a tallow-candle. Yet all the 
world goes on saying, “‘1 believe my own eyes.” 
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va Of course eye and ear are not to be despised or disparaged. 
rth Of course they are admirable and wondrous beyond words, 
ter beyond appreciation. The facts here stated are not properly 
ow to their discredit. If the half or hundredth part does not act 

is as if it were the whole, should that bring it into disesteem as 
hat a half or a hundredth part? If the foot is not a good geom- 

of eter, does that prove it to be not a good foot? It is an earth- 
ny measurer, in its own humble way; but if one set it to measur- 
for ing the distance hence to the moon, who will be to blame when 

ng the result turns out unsatisfactory ? The senses do not work 
me accurately when left to themselves, simply because it was 
me never meant that they should be left to themselves. They do 
rt, not justify the profounder truths, for the plain reason that it 

is was never intended the profounder truths should be submitted 

ly to their judgment. They play off upon us a perpetual series 
hi- of deceptions and illusions, because the business of under- 
iat standing is to learn the law of their deceptiveness, and to sway 
ht the sceptre over them. The material eye cannot see God, be- 
ry cause the spiritual eye is to do its own seeing. Otherwise the 
ite soul would soon become eyeless, like the fishes in the Mammoth 
rst Cave, from having no optical labor to perform. A faculty not 
1e- used is not continued. If the senses cou/d supersede insight, 
iS, they would do so. If they could perform the labor of soul, 

they would extinguish soul. If they could prove immortality, 

- —may the paradox be pardoned,— they would disprove it; 
‘ir since of soul only is immortality true, while soul would have 
er no existence could sense perform its work. If the physical eye 
ir could see God, he would be only a material God, —in other 
h- words, no God; so that ocular proof of his existence would be 
or the conclusive argument for atheism. If immortality could be 
‘: proven to the senses, it would be a mere bodily immortality ; 
et and this death disproves. It is an argument for, not against, 
ts the great affirmations of faith, that the senses do dispute them. 
d. If the soul is indeed soul, it will be intrusted with its own 
0e work. If it is something, it will have something todo. Could 
id it be shown that no place is left for soul, no labor nor charge 
of assigned it, in the economy of our being, materialism would 
is have won its final victory, nor would spiritual philosophy from 
1 that day have an inch of foothold. 
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The senses are astonishingly deceptive; though that is not 
at all to their discredit as senses. Meantime the higher pow- 
ers of man are, on the contrary, graced with extraordinary 
proofs of depth and soundness. Consider this one fuet. 
namely, that the laws which govern the earth’s revolution in 
its orbit are necessary laws of man’s understanding. They 
are perpetually originated by the mind, independently of the 
outward world. A man shall sit down in his study and de- 
velop them as necessary truths of mathematics, that is, of the 
understanding. Thus the earth, by wheeling in its orbit, is 
saying, ‘“‘So far as] am sound and right, the understanding 
of man is sound also.” Oersted wrote an elaborate essay 
entitled ‘“‘ All Existence a Domain of the Understanding,” in 
which he proved, by a sufficient induction, that what reason re- 
quires, nature does; proved also that, not our world alone, but 
all worlds, harmonize with the reason of man. Think of this. 
You can take no considerable step in knowledge without falsi- 
fying and reproving the impressions of the senses; but though 
you had the wings of light itself, you could find no place where 
the laws of man’s reason are not the laws of the physical 
world. lLeverrier found the eighth planet of our system in 
his brain, before he found it in the heavens. Goethe revolu- 
tionized botany by bringing to it an idea out of his own head, 
—one so audacious, that even Schiller, upon hearing a state- 
ment of it from Goethe’s lips, said, “* Why, that is only an 
idea, not an experiment.” 

But now we go up a step higher. Greatly as the under- 
standing is graced by the conformity with it of the physical 
universe, yet even this requires guidance and support from 
powers higher than itself. The noblest discoveries of the un- 
derstanding have been made under the guidance of certain 
grand assumptions, for which the pure unit of the soul is the 
only authority. Copernicus confessed that he was led to dis- 
cover the true theory of the solar system, not by observation 
or reasoning, but by a certain want of harmony in the old 
Ptolemaic system. ‘ But,’ says Max Miiller, to whom we are 
indebted for this fact, ‘“‘ who ¢to/d him that there must be har- 
mony in the system of the world?” That fact he got from 
his soul. The word of his soul he dared to take ; and behold 
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Lot what came of it! The world was called universe, a pure unity, 





asia long before science could contribute much to the justification 
ay of that title ; and to this day the religious assumption of unity 
os is the inspiration of science, always running before it, and be- 
in coming its pilot to the highest results. The Greeks called the 
aid world Kosmos, ‘ beautiful order.” But the special facts by 
he which we are able to justify that name were chiefly unknown 
de- to them ; their special facts were more than half wrong; only 
he the word that came to them out of the spiritual depths of their 
ye being is ever more and more sustained. The soul, again, has 
ng asserted an Infinite revealed in nature: it said, ‘God’; it 
~~ said, ‘* Creation.”’ _ Science comes after, and finds that, indeed, 
in it can never get to the bottom of anything; its plummet may 
nl go down and down, but ever down and down there is room. 
as We say, * Gravitation’; but what is gravitation? It is simply 
a a mysterious tendency of all matter towards unity. In other 
si- words, it is the religion of matter ; since the tendency of souls 
gh toward living unity is the very fact and essence of religion. 
sais So that in gravitation we have found only a mystery so pro- 
val found, that dullards would call the statement of it mere rhet- 
in oric and moonshine, did not they feel the force of it every 
lu- moment tugging at their own bodies. Science simply empha- 
ud, sizes this mystery, simply shows it as exact and universal. 
te- We may learn that heat is a peculiar form of motion; but 
an when we have thus learned, we just begin to perceive how 

wonderful, how inexplicable, heat is ; for that a little vibratory 
cr- motion should produce such effects, that it should kindle the 
val sod to grass and flowers, and should withal be so intermingled 
ym. with the sources of our own life,—all this serves for matter 
in- of wonder and fascination, but cannot be explained. What 
in science, again, tells us about light, only serves to make it the 
he more marvellous. The man of science (if he be not funda- 
is- mentally a blockhead) wonders at it inconceivably more than 
on the boor. In truth, all science is leading us to this conclusion, 
Id that the final explanation of all forces and all phenomena is to 
ire be found only in the soul. What gravitation is, what chemi- 
ar- cal affinity is, what light and heat are, — these are secrets that 
ym rest in the spiritual consciousness of man, far below the plum- 
aid met of the understanding. The partial success of Swedenborg 
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and Wilkinson does indeed suggest that, if the understanding 
will humbly accept oracles from consciousness and imagination, 
it may subserve higher explanations ; but if it set out from 
data furnished only by the senses, as modern science hitherto, 
for the most part, persists in doing, it must be content with 
plunging ever deeper and deeper into a darkness, rather than 
a luminousness, of mystery. For in nature an infinite is re- 
vealed; and this infinite the finite understanding will never 
succeed in fathoming. So that the greater science grows, the 
more does it attain the attitude of humility toward the soul. 

The spiritual powers of man still further approve themselves 
as universal, by uniformity no less than perpetuity, by invari- 
ableness as well as inevitableness of action. Every tribe of 
men, upon the merest beginning of liberation from brute 
limits, utters the word God; every tribe of men, advanced 
beyond the merest threshold of humanity, names _ precisely 
the same attributes divine. The Braminical Hindoos of two 
thousand years ago defined absolute spirit in terms upon 
which the men of our time do not attempt to improve. 

It is the same with ideas more distinctively moral. The 
*‘ golden rule” of Jesus is instantly and everywhere accepted. 
A recent theorist has made it a charge against the historic value 
of moral truths, that they are in all times and places the same. 
The charge is not far from correct, and is the most conclusive 
testimony that could be borne to the high and universal qual- 
ity of man’s moral nature. Like the stars, the moral powers 
of man shine with an eternal light, because in them, as in the 
stars, the purest energies of the universe come to manifesta- 
tion. The soul of man is no satellite, but both primary and 
ultimate in creation ; in it, therefore, the universe comes to a 
luminous concentration, — to intelligence, to ideas, to senti- 
ments and beliefs; and if in it light be always neither more 
nor less than light ; if it rays forth perpetually the same grand 
ideas, what does this prove but that it is central, cosmical, 
solar? Yes, Mr. Buckle’s charge is true. It is true there 
is a fellowship between suns and souls. It is true that, while 
in our knowledge of the outward world there is constant dis- 
covery of new truths, there can be in our knowledge of the 
inward, real world only a deepening in old truths. We deny 
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not that the central and vital ideas of humanity are forever 
the same ; and because they are so, we know them to be 
universal, and the soul that utters them to be an authorized 
revealer of universal truth. When, therefore, one finds in 
the New Testament and in Marcus Antoninus the same ethi- 
eal precepts; when the able Scotch missionary, Buyers, —a 
devoted adherent, too, of the old Church,— affirms in the 
roundest manner, and with elaborate detail, that the moral 
sentiment of India coincides precisely with that of England, 
the same things being commonly approved and the same 
disapproved ; when, in fine, across vast stretches of time, 
upon antipodal continents, among mountains and marshes, on 
islands and in deserts, one hears the same perpetual ground- 
tone of moral ideas, and finds the same believing imagi- 
nations ;— how is it possible to avoid the inference, that the 
spiritual powers of man must have a depth of inward justifi- 
cation corresponding to this outward breadth, sureness, and 
perpetuity ? 

But it will be alleged that there is great variety in the moral 
and religious notions of men; not only that healthful vari- 
ety which consists with and emphasizes unity, but another of 
a very different description. Undoubtedly this is true. Un- 
doubtedly there are, between various forms of belief, contra- 
dictions, collisions, antagonisms, as between barbarism and 
civilization, or between any warring opposites. 

This fact, however, militates in no degree against the posi- 
tion here assumed. These contradictions are not the product 
of the soul itself, but are caused by the admixture with its 
product of foreign elements. Men entertain unreasonable 
notions ; who infers thence a duplicity in reason itself¢ Who 
should infer an irregular and infirm action of the soul upon 
exactly the same occasion? Men mingle with its product their 
egotisms, sensualisms, barbarisms ; they impose upon it the 
limitations and illusions of the senses, and so generate strange 
diversities and savageries of creed. But what is thus discred- 
ited ? Is it the neal ? Or is it egotism and sensuality? No 
one fears to touch pure silver because nitrate of silver will 
blacken the skin, and eat into the flesh. Why should any 
distrust belief, because, when alloyed or confounded, it is no 
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longer like itself? When revenge and pride borrow the force 
of conscience, it is true that they acquire new corrosive power, 
But as unreasons are not produced by reason itself, so neither 
are false moralities produced by conscience, nor barbarous 
imaginations of God and truth by the imaginary soul. 

The more, indeed, the spiritual powers are left to their own 
untrammelled action, and the more man can clear the field for 
them, and surrender himself to them, the more perfect will he 
their outcome, — the more manifest, therefore, the universality 
of their nature. Just contrary to this, the more the senses 
have the field to themselves, and the less their action is inter- 
penetrated and commanded by reason, the more illusory and 
untrustworthy becomes their product. And herein is the final 
and crowning proof of the position taken; namely, that the 
soul is rightfully sovereign and infinitely to be trusted, the 
senses rightfully servile and perfectly to be subordinated. 
Leave the soul to take the throne and act with undisputed 
authority, and you have celestial unity, order, beauty ; leave 
the senses to usurp sovereignty, and you have a dance of apes. 
Is it doubtful, therefore, to whose hand the sceptre belongs ” 

Great force is added to this argument by the broad, obvious 
facts of human history. The believing thoughts and imagina- 
tions of mankind — just those which the senses deny and 
materialism mocks at — have been the life-blood of all great 
poetry and philosophy, the atmosphere of genius, the inspira- 
tion of art, the sky that has overarched every grand and fruit- 
ful polity, the quickening and support of socialization, the 
most radical and the most conserving of principles. Every 
greatest epoch in history has been an epoch in belief, and faiths 
have been commanding as they have been high and spiritual ; 
while, on the other hand, every materialistic civilization is a 
civilization in decay. Strike out of history all which spiritual 
imagination and believing reason have put in, and what re- 
mains will be of less interest than the history of Hottentots. 
It would be like taking the brain-foree out of man’s body. 
The body of man has many very noble organs not included in 
his nervous system,— organs for digestion, for sanguincous 
circulation, for locomotion ; but every one of these organs, in 
its highly developed form, is connected with his nervous sys- 
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"ce tem, implying its existence ; so that were this system by some 
er, fiat of nature degraded to the level it has in molluscous ani- 
ler mals, a total degradation, and of like extent, must follow. So 
US there is a vast deal of good and valuable in human history, 

which is not referable directly to high spiritual powers, as 
Wii 


commerce, industry, much of industrial invention and scien- 
for tific discovery ; yet without the high faiths of man, there had 
be never been his material civilization. The sovereign action of 
ity the soul is really implied in cities and cotton-mills and the 
broad peace of industry, no less than in worships; and could 
- you abolish all celestial imagining, all spiritual persuasion, 
nd history would instantly go down to a mollusk level, and im- 
1a merse itself in mud. Congresses may sneer when asked to 
he base legislation on moral truth; yet but for faith in moral 
he truth, no congress had been there. Judges may turn justice 
out of court; but it was, nevertheless, the religious consecra- 
tion of justice that gave them a function to profane. Com- 
merce may buy fagots to burn seer and saint; yet could it 
burn believing insight and sanctity out of the world, it would 
consume mint and argosy in the self-same flame. It is by the 
virtue and in the right of the soul, that civilization itself 
exists, that man has come forth from his caves. 

Why, then, this exaggerated confidence in the senses ? 
Chiefly because they are senses, low powers, wherein one may 
confide without exercise of spiritual intrepidity. Man is born 
a perfect animal, he is born a rudimentary soul; and in the 
measure of his indolence and timidity he has a predilection 
for powers in which he is already complete, rather than for 
those in which he is yet to be completed. The babe creeps 
easily, walks with difficulty, therefore may prefer to creep. 
Only after much luring from the old ospreys do the young 
ones launch away from the nest; sometimes they must even 
be driven out with blows. 

In the measure, too, that any man is an egotist, he will 
ye avoid confessing to himself any weakness or unripeness. He 
= therefore will, so far, be not only averse to the exercise of in- 
we complete powers, but averse also to their recognition. He will 
- enumerate in the inventory of his possessions only those fac- 
ial ulties wherein he displays to advantage, that he may flatter 
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and cocker himself with the sense of an existence already 
rounded, ripened, worthy of admiration. You shall easily 
find a man who, if he shoot well and swim ill, will declare 
swimming a base and useless art, and will never view himself, 
especially will never compare himself with others, otherwise 
than in the light of a marksman. This, too, is a kind, and a 
very bad kind, of cowardice. The weakling is afraid of losing 
his self-estimation, if he do not feed it with this sense of ego- 
istic perfection. Of this kind of cowardice the world is full, 
and it operates most efficiently against spirituality and the 
great prosperities of believing power. Men, in their desire to 
rest in the sense of a completed being, in their fear to find in 
themselves any immaturity or imperfection, shut themselves 
up to those powers that are lowest, littlest, and thus never 
come to know, far less to prosper in, those elements of their 
being that alone give it grandeur; and they do this because, 
out of fear to feel themselves little, they will not recognize 
those powers in which they are youngest and least developed. 

In fine, contemplate the matter in what aspect one will, it 
equally appears that great spiritual daring must go to all high 
believing, — a great courage of humility on the one hand, a 
great courage of self-trust, or soul-trust, on the other. Equally 
must he who nobly believes face the falsities of private and 
of social-egotism. For the same influence which produces in 
individuals a tendency to rest in completed powers, produces 
in society a tendency to rest in completed social results, in 
forms, institutions, and the like. Hence a perpetual resist- 
ance to the influx of principle. Hence a horror of high, reno- 
vating belief. Hence an endeavor to make polities turn, not 
upon the poles of truth, but of trade. So it happens that, 
though justice be the only salvation of states, yet he who 
counsels justice first, justice last, justice midst and without 
end, appalls the judge on his bench, the legislator in his halls, 
it may be the “ Christian” at his worship, and seems the most 
dangerous of men. Justice alone is safe, yet only courage will 
confide in it. This is the one thing about which there is no 
peradventure ; yet only by noble adventure may its utmost 
benediction be gained. So is it with every part and phase of 
high spirituality and humane belief. 
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Only an intrepid heart can believe greatly. Intrepid enough, 
first of all, it must be to face down egotism, to face down self- 
deception, and come to terms of utter unsullied candor with 
itself, that it may really get speech of the soul, and not put 
in place of that the mimicries of its voice made by sensuality 
and selfish desire. Next, it must be brave enough to face and 
dispel the ghosts of superstition, — namely, the phantoms bred 
by brute imagination, or by sin and half-conscience combined. 
Finally, it must be brave enough to launch away, like the 
young ospreys, from the nests of the senses, and trust to the 
support of pure principle. 

What, then, is wiser than to exercise ourselves in spiritual 
daring? Why should we not reverse the customary canons 
of prudence, and adjudge this high valor to be the better part 
of discretion ? He was a very prudent man that hid his talent 
in a napkin ; he would not lose his lord’s money, not he; he 
would run no risks, discreet gentleman! And his reward was, 
“Take the talent from him.” Caution is good; but what 
caution? Caution that dares not be wholly rational, for fear 
of being irrational? MHalf.the world thinks him only “ sen- 
sible”? who exhibits a chronic insensibility to the highest 
counsels of his being. Let one be cautious lest, in becoming 
half the world’s wise man, he make himself the universe’s 
fool. Let him be cautious lest his heart be not capacious and 
credent enough to take in and harbor well the eternal good 
news. Give us in these days a little spiritual knighthood. 
Who is he that will disdain that sort of “ rationality’ which 
consists in holding fast and fearfully to the merest apron- 
strings of Mother Earth? Who is he that will hear the soul’s 
voice, and do its bidding, careless that all the deeps bellow, 
“Nay,” if the regal “ Yea” of that have once been heard ? 
Room and reason is there for these chivalries, and will be 
while time lasts. 

There is a noble oceanic bird, the frigate-bird ( Tachypetis 
aquila), whose true home is in the air, one might almost say 
in the sky. Seldom, if ever, from weariness, seldom, if ever, 
for purposes of rest, does it stoop to land or sea, but, save 
when descending for food or at the breeding season, keeps 
month after month its lofty place, resting and sleeping on 
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expanded wing ; and when the lower strata of the atmosphere 
are stirred by the wrath of storms, then up it goes, above their 
fury to poise and repose itself in cloudless calm. So in the 
consummate fulness of his inward force and believing courage 
will man rise and repose on the wings of noblest persuasion, 
of spiritual imagining, of faith in everlasting truth and right. 
Not alone with toil and effort will he soar, not alone with 
beaded brow and beating wing, but with the ease and uncon- 
sciousness of one to whom these airy altitudes are a natural 
level, now reposing in the quiet of ethereal slumber, now 
sweeping and circling in pure native play of his genius; and 
when wide about the earth clouds darken, storms bluster, and 
thunders break, then will his buoyant soul assert its privilege, 
ascending in the strength of belief above this insanity of ele- 
ments, and poising its great peace in the serenity and sunshine 
beyond. 


Art. V.—JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


The Novels of Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice. — Northanger 
Abbey. — Mansfield Park. — Sense and Sensibility. — Persuasion. 
— Emma. 4 vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 





SocrleTy owes much to the romance-writers of Miss Austen's 
day. They were the reformers of the novel. They raised its 
tone and developed its capabilities. They made it clear that 
purity in action and sentiment was not incompatible with ex- 
citement of plot and liveliness of dialogue ; that a story might 
be amusing and attractive without offending correct taste or 
perverting good morals ; that it might cultivate whilst it excited 
the imagination, — might instruct as well as entertain. 

Among the first of these reformers was Frances Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay). The benefit she conferred was, however, 
rather negative than positive. Still the honor belongs to her 
of leading the way in the right path. ‘ Evelina,” published in 
1778, is unexceptionable in tone, without special refinement 
of manner or elevation of sentiment. This novel, which Ed- 
mund Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds sat up all night to 
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read, and upon which Samuel Johnson bestowed such high com- 
mendations, is now almost forgotten, and rarely seen out of 
circulating libraries. The reason of this decline of popularity 
is obvious. Frances Burney dealt entirely with surface pe- 
culiarities of character. She could detect personalities at a 
elance, but had no deeper insight. Consequently her descrip- 
tions of people and things, though true and natural in her 
own day, now seem affected and overdrawn. To Jane Austen 
and Maria Edgeworth a far greater debt of gratitude is due. 
They were single-minded women, and worked with a positive 
purpose. Gifted with a higher order of genius, their fame has 
borne the test of time better; the former especially is as much 
of a favorite with readers now as she was fifty years ago. Her 
writings do not grow old-fashioned, and will always continue 
fresh and attractive, because they are true to the few great 
principles of art which are in all times immutably the same. 
In her own peculiar sphere, Miss Austen is unrivalled. 
Others have written greater books, but none have written finer 
novels. Many have possessed richer and more varied powers, 
but few have been intellectually better proportioned. She 
understood her own ability, and always worked within its lim- 
its. Whatever she did, therefore, was well done, and the 
sharpest critics can find little to censure in her execution. 
They may object to the narrow compass of her works, but not 
to their quality. They may look into them in vain for great 
beauties, but they will be disturbed by no corresponding blem- 
ishes. Never eloquent, she is always animated. She has no 
quotable or striking passages, — nothing that can be called fine 
writing ; but her style is uniform and uniformly agreeable. 
There are, on the one hand, no glowing descriptions or thought- 
ful reflections ; but on the other, there are no tiresome details 
or irrelevant disquisitions. She has no thrilling adventures 
to relate, no passionate emotions or morbid feelings to deline- 
ate, and the reader is rarely lifted above the level of an amused 
interest. It would be difficult to find pathos, or even tender- 
ness, in her pages, but they portray sweet home affections, and 
are marked by calm good-sense. Without vehement enthusi- 
asm or deep poetic feeling, there is great keenness of observa- 
tion, indicated by happy allusions and lively illustrations. 
34 * 
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Yet, with so little apparently to excite and keep the atten- 
tion, the interest of her narrative does not flag. She is never 
tedious. She is singularly effective with but few materials, 
The range of her subjects is not wide, but her treatment of 
them is skilful and original. We forget, in the interest they 
inspire, that her incidents and characters are commonplace. 
We cease to be spectators, and become a part of the seene. 
The dramatis persone are our companions, in whom we take a 
personal interest. We remember and discuss them as we do 
our neighbors and friends. ‘“ This,’ says Macaulay, * is the 
greatest miracle of genius, that things that are not should 
seem as though they were; that the imaginations of one mind 
should become the personal recollections of another.” 

In the exercise of this power of impersonation, or of giving 
to the children of the brain what De Quincey styles ‘ organic 
life,’ Miss Austen depended chiefly on dialogues, in which she 
excelled. These, always spontaneous and sprightly, are sel- 
dom if ever witty. Confined to ordinary topics, they yet throw 
great light upon the character, and in their suggestiveness 
resemble more closely dialogues of the drama than those of 
the novel. To this faculty Macaulay doubtless referred when 
he compared her delineations to Shakespeare’s. She certainly 
had two essential qualities of a dramatist, impersonality and 
development of character by means of the dialogue, but she 
did not possess in an equal measure imagination, and had 
no poetic fancy. 

Her impersonaltty is a marked excellence. She never ob- 
trudes her own opinions, or seeks to display her own knowl- 
edge. Like a fine actor, she keeps herself entirely out of sight, 
and allows nothing to be seen but her characters. They reflect 
neither the idiosyncrasies nor the prepossessions of the author ; 
neither do they bear the slightest resemblance to each other. 
Some have the same propensities, but all have distinct indi- 
vidualities. Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. Bennet, for instance, are 
both match-makers, and alike wanting in refinement, tact, and 
delicacy ; yet, notwithstanding these poinis of similarity, there 
is a wide difference between them, and a difference not the 
result of situation, but of temperament and disposition. 

Miss Austen’s genius is as strikingly displayed in the modifica- 
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tion as in the development of character. She adapts character 
to circumstances, not circumstances to character. In her books, 
as in real life, we observe the effect of trial and disappoint- 
ment in disciplining and changing the nature. She also 
keeps the reader’s mind under subjection, controlling partial- 
ities and creating and dissipating prejudices at her will. This 
is a rare power, which few novelists exercise with success. 
Thackeray equals Miss Austen in this respect; Charlotte 
Bronté perhaps excels her. 

In the construction of her plots, Miss Austen shows great 
care and ingenuity, though her incidents are taken entirely 
from ordinary domestic life. By giving quick and unexpected 
turns to the narrative, and by a succession of pleasant and 
natural surprises, she gains and keeps attention. Conjectures 
as to the manner in which her stories are to end, are generally 
at fault; and, though the termination is invariably satisfac- 
tory, it is not readily anticipated. In accomplishing these 
results, however, she does not resort to the conventional tricks 
of authors. Though confining herself to every-day persons 
and things, she avoids a worn and hackneyed treatment of 
them; neither does she run to the opposite extreme, and 
allow her plot to become so entangled that it can only be 
unravelled by violent and improbable means. 

Her books contain few painful incidents, and these are 
faintly outlined. ler mind was remarkably healthy. She 
hurried over what was unavoidably unpleasant, and dwelt 
with evident satisfaction upon what was bright and hopeful. 
The almost total absence of any description is a notable 
feature in Miss Austen’s novels. She never draws elaborate 
personal portraits. Her heroines are pronounced pretty, and 
allusions are made to the fine eyes of one and the rich bloom 
of another, but no details are given. She is equally reti- 
cent even upon the subject of their dress. She does not, 
like Charlotte Bronté, Miss Muloch, and others, indulge in 
feminine descriptions of personal attire. Jane Eyre is in- 
separably associated with a “ gray dress”; but, in recalling 
Miss Austen’s heroines, we have no help from their toilet. 
There is, however, an incidental reference in “ Mansfield 
Park,’ which suggests the inference that English country 
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ladies in Miss Austen’s day did not indulge in a great varicty 
of costume. Fanny Price wears the same gown on three widely 
different occasions, — at a wedding, at an informal dinner- 
party of five persons, all familiar friends, and at a ball given 
expressly for her, and which she opens. From a casual re- 
mark, we learn that it was white and spotted. The chape- 
rons at Bath, also, occasionally discuss the prices of India 
muslins, but no mention is made of silks and brocades. 

Miss Austen is not more elaborate in her description of 
scenery or places. When she does describe either, it scems 
more a matter of necessity than of choice. She merely sketches 
the outlines, leaving the reader to fill them up; consequently 
the impression made is more vivid and lasting. After reading 

-her novels, we feel as well acquainted with Bath, Meryton, 
and Hartville as though we had visited them. Much also can 
be learned incidentally from her stories, of the mode of life 
and the habit of thought of the country gentry of the period 
to which they belong; such as the stress laid upon precedence, 
their little jealousies of rank, and their pursuits and pleasures. 

In summing up Miss Austen’s traits as an author, neither 
the humor nor the style of her books should be overlooked. 
The former has a fine flavor, but it is so subtile and delicate 
that it is impossible to analyze it. Like Washington Irving’s, 
her satire is kindly, and slightly concealed under a veil of 
seriousness. Her style is simple and perspicuous, easy with- 
out being careless, concise without being curt. It is especially 
remarkable for its Saxon ring, and freedom from obsolete 

words and provincialisms. Indeed, were it not for an occa- 

sional awkward use of the participle being, and the perpetual 
inaccuracy of ‘* two first,’ her style might be pronounced 
entirely idiomatic and faultless. 

There is so slight a difference in the respective merits of 
Miss Austen’s novels, that a decision between them is rather a 
matter of taste than of judgment. But we should pronounce 
“Pride and Prejudice” the best, inasmuch as it involves 
more difficulties of execution. ‘ Northanger Abbey,” pub- 
lished with ** Persuasion’ after the death of the author,” is, 
in fact, her earliest effort. It was accepted by a publisher, 
who afterward changed his mind, and rejected it as too poor 
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to be successful. This was in 1803, eight years before the 
appearance of ‘ Sense and Sensibility,” and when Miss Austen 
was but twenty-eight years old. The publisher who finally 
declined it, as well as the critics who subsequently regarded 
it as very feeble and inferior, were strangely blind to its 
worth. It is superior to ‘ Sense and Sensibility,” and com- 
pares favorably with the writer’s other four novels. Indeed, 
nowhere is her peculiar power better displayed. While the 
interest is well sustained, all the means usually deemed indis- 
pensable in the construction of such a work are rejected. It 
is evident that Miss Austen had become disgusted with the 
sensational tales of the Radcliffe school, and was determined 
that this her first book should contrast in every particular 
with its marvellous and romantic fictions. Her purpose 
is very apparent in this account of her heroine’s girlhood, 
which may be taken as a good specimen of her piquant and 
pleasantly ironical style. 


“No one who had ever seen Catharine Morland in her infancy 
would have supposed her born to be a heroine. Her situation in life, 
the character of her father and mother, her own person and disposition, 
were all equally against her. Her father was a clergyman, without 
being neglected or poor, and a very respectable man, though his name 
was Richard, — and he had never been handsome. He had a consider- 
able independence, besides two good livings ; and he was not in the least 
addicted to locking up his daughters. Her mother was a woman of 
useful, plain sense, with a good temper, and, what is more remarkable, 
with a good constitution. She had three sons before Catharine was 
born; and instead of dying in bringing the latter into the world, as 
anybody might expect, she still lived on, — lived to have six children 
more, to see them growing up around her, and to enjoy excellent 
health herself. A family of ten children will be always called a fine 
family, where there are heads and arms and legs enough for the num- 
ber; but the Morlands had little other right to the word, for they were 
in general very plain, and Catharine for many years of her life as plain 
as any. She had a thin, awkward figure, a sallow skin without color, 
dark, lank hair, and strong features. So much for her person ; and 
not less unpropitious for heroism seemed her mind. She was fond of 
all boys’ plays, and greatly preferred cricket, not merely to dolls, but 
to the more heroic enjoyments of infancy, — nursing a dormouse, feed- 
ing a canary-bird, or watering a rose-bush. Indeed, she had no taste 
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for a garden; and if she gathered flowers at all, it was chiefly for the 
pleasure of mischief, — at least, so it was conjectured from her always 
preferring those which she was forbidden to take. Such were her 
propensities : her abilities were quite as extraordinary. She never 
could learn or understand anything before she was taught, and some- 
times not even then; for she was often inattentive and occasionally 
stupid. Her mother was three months in teaching her only to repeat 
the ‘ Beggar’s Petition, and after all, her next sister, Sally, could say 
it better than she did. Not that Catharine was always stupid, — by 
no means: she learnt the fable of ‘The Hare and many Friends’ as 
quickly as any girl in England. Her mother wished her to learn 
music; and Catharine was sure she should like it, for she was fond of 
tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinet; so at eight years old she 
began. She learnt a year, and could not bear it; and Mrs. Morland, 
who did not insist upon her daughter’s being accomplished in spite of 
incapacity or distaste, allowed her to leave off. The day which dis- 
missed the music-master was one of the happiest of Catharine’s life. 
Her taste for drawing was not superior, though, whenever she could 
obtain the outside of a letter from her mother, or seize upon any other 
odd piece of paper, she did what she could in that way by drawing 
houses and trees, hens and chickens, all very much like one another. 
Writing and accounts she was taught by her father; French by her 
mother: her proficiency in either was not remarkable, and she shirked 
her lessons in both whenever she could. What a strange, unaccount- 
able character! — for, with all these symptoms of profligacy at ten 
years old, she had neither a bad heart nor a bad temper; was seldom 
stubborn, scarcely ever quarrelsome, and very kind to the little ones, 
with few interruptions of tyranny: she was, moreover, noisy and wild, 
hated confinement and cleanliness, and loved nothing so well in the 
world as rolling down the green slope at the back of the house.” — 


Northanger Abbey, Chap. I. 

As Catharine develops into womanhood, Miss Austen relents 
so far as to endow her with a moderate share of good looks, 
though she does not improve her mental capacity. She still 
remains ignorant, with little feminine intuition or natural 
intelligence. She is the easy dupe of the artful Isabella, be- 
lieving her to be as sincere as she is herself, and never under- 
standing her hints. Still we are more amused at her naiveté 
than astonished at her obtuseness. The dialogues between Isa- 
bella and Catharine are admirable, as indicating the objects of 
interest and the general style of conversation of commonplace 
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young ladyhood at seventeen. The ill effects of marvellous 
stories upon a wild and undisciplined imagination are clearly 
demonstrated in the relation of Catharine’s midnight adven- 
ture at the abbey, and of her absurd conjectures with regard 
to General Tilney’s treatment of his wife. But, in spite of 
Catharine’s folly, she inspires a decided interest. Artless, 
affectionate, and amiable, we sympathize in her innocent 
pleasures and natural emotions, feel sensibly her little morti- 
fications, are concerned at her disappointments, and experi- 
ence a real satisfaction when she is happily married. Faithful 
to her purpose, however, the author will not allow her hero- 
ine’s success in life to be the result of her own attractions. It 
is very clear that Mr. Tilney’s regard for Catharine does not 
spring from his admiration of her, but from her admiration of 
him and unconscious betrayal of her preference. His evident 
superiority in intellect and attainments is not made at all 
inconsistent with a reasonable and constant attachment to 
one so vastly his inferior. For Miss Austen remarks, with 
some justice as well as good-humored satire: ‘‘ Where people 
wish to attach, they should always be ignorant. To come 
with a well-informed mind, is to come with an inability of 
administering to the vanity of others, which a sensible per- 
son would always wish to avoid. A woman, especially, if she 
have the misfortune of knowing anything, should conceal it as 
well as she can.” 

The surprise of the story — General Tilney’s discovery of 
his mistake with regard to Catharine’s fortune, and his con- 
sequent unceremonious treatment of her — is not quite in har- 
mony with the matter-of-fact tone of the rest of the book. It 
is hardly probable that a polished man of the world would be 
guilty of such a breach of hospitality and decorum as turning 
a lady out of doors without escort or apology. From the haste 
with which Miss Austen concludes the story, it may be inferred 
that she was herself conscious of this incongruity, and atoned 
for it as speedily as possible by restoring matters to a common- 
place comfortable footing. 

“Sense and Sensibility” has less merit than Miss Austen’s 
other works. The action of the plot is slower and more mo- 
notonous. Individual speeches are longer and less lively. 
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it better than she did. Not that Catharine was always stupid, — by P 
no means: she learnt the fable of ‘The Hare and many Friends’ as fi 
quickly as any girl in England. Her mother wished her to learn e 
music ; and Catharine was sure she should like it, for she was fond of ti 
tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinet; so at eight years old she il 
began. She learnt a year, and could not bear it; and Mrs. Morland, is 
who did not insist upon her daughter’s being accomplished in spite of S 
incapacity or distaste, allowed her to leave off. The day which dis- 1 
missed the music-master was one of the happiest of Catharine’s life. . 
Her taste for drawing was not superior, though, whenever she could 
obtain the outside of a letter from her mother, or seize upon any other ‘ 
odd piece of paper, she did what she could in that way by drawing : 
houses and trees, hens and chickens, all very much like one another. " 
Writing and accounts she was taught by her father; French by her , 
mother: her proficiency in either was not remarkable, and she shirked 7 
her lessons in both whenever she could. What a strange, unaccount- a 
able character! — for, with all these symptoms of profligacy at ten s 
years old, she had neither a bad heart nor a bad temper; was seldom } 
stubborn, scarcely ever quarrelsome, and very kind to the little ones, V 
with few interruptions of tyranny: she was, moreover, noisy and wild, 
hated confinement and cleanliness, and loved nothing so well in the ] 
world as rolling down the green slope at the back of the heuse.” — ‘ 
Northanger Abbey, Chap. I. i 
As Catharine develops into womanhood, Miss Austen relents i 
so far as to endow her with a moderate share of good looks, 
though she does not improve her mental capacity. She still é 
remains ignorant, with little feminine intuition or natural 
intelligence. She is the easy dupe of the artful Isabella, be- 1 
lieving her to be as sincere as she is herself, and never under- ! 
standing her hints. Still we are more amused at her naiveté 
than astonished at her obtuseness. The dialogues between Isa- 
bella and Catharine are admirable, as indicating the objects of ( 
interest and the general style of conversation of commonplace 
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young ladyhood at seventeen. The ill effects of marvellous 
stories upon a wild and undisciplined imagination are clearly 
demonstrated in the relation of Catharine’s midnight adven- 
ture at the abbey, and of her absurd conjectures with regard 
to General Tilney’s treatment of his wife. But, in spite of 
Catharine’s folly, she inspires a decided interest. Artless, 
affectionate, and amiable, we sympathize in her innocent 
pleasures and natural emotions, feel sensibly her little morti- 
fications, are concerned at her disappointments, and experi- 
ence a real satisfaction when she is happily married. Faithful 
to her purpose, however, the author will not allow her hero- 
ine’s success in life to be the result of her own attractions. It 
is very clear that Mr. Tilney’s regard for Catharine does not 
spring from his admiration of her, but from her admiration of 
him and unconscious betrayal of her preference. His evident 
superiority in intellect and attainments is not made at all 
inconsistent with a reasonable and constant attachment to 
one so vastly his inferior. For Miss Austen remarks, with 
some justice as well as good-humored satire: ‘‘ Where people 
wish to attach, they should always be ignorant. To come 
with a well-informed mind, is to come with an inability of 
administering to the vanity of others, which a sensible per- 
son would always wish to avoid. A woman, especially, if she 
have the misfortune of knowing anything, should conceal it as 
well as she can.” 

The surprise of the story — General Tilney’s discovery of 
his mistake with regard to Catharine’s fortune, and his con- 
sequent unceremonious treatment of her — is not quite in har- 
mony with the matter-of-fact tone of the rest of the book. It 
is hardly probable that a polished man of the world would be 
guilty of such a breach of hospitality and decorum as turning 
a lady out of doors without escort or apology. From the haste 
with which Miss Austen concludes the story, it may be inferred 
that she was herself conscious of this incongruity, and atoned 
for it as speedily as possible by restoring matters to a common- 
place comfortable footing. 

‘¢ Sense and Sensibility” has less merit than Miss Austen’s 
other works. The action of the plot is slower and more mo- 
notonous. Individual speeches are longer and less lively. 
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Its purpose is made a shade too prominent, and the sensible 
Elinor has almost too much prudence and self-control for a girl 
of nineteen. Marianne’s character, which is represented as 
impulsive and undisciplined, is more naturally delineated. 
The life and spirit of the story is principally maintained by 
the minor characters. These are well drawn and skilfully 
grouped. The boisterous, officious Sir John Middleton, with 
his indiscriminate love of company, and the match-making 
Mrs. Jennings, gossiping and kind, are clearly contrasted 
with the well-bred, insipid Lady Middleton, and the polished 
and sensible Colonel Brandon. Lucy Steele is a correct type 
of an under-bred, cunning woman, with sufficient tact to con- 
ceal her deficiencies, and who, in her vocation as a toady, 
submits willingly to every indignity, and bears annoyances 
like a martyr. The characters of Mr. and Mrs. John Dash- 
wood are cleverly developed in the following dialogue, which 
exemplifies what we have already specified as one of Miss 
Austen’s special gifts. 


“¢Tt was my father’s last request to me,’ replied her husband, ‘ that 
I should assist his widow and daughters.’ 

“*He did not know what he was talking of, I dare say; ten to one 
but he was light-headed at the time. Had he been in his right senses, 
he could not have thought of such a thing as begging you to give away 
half your fortune from your own child.’ 

“*He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear Fanny; he 
only requested me, in general terms, to assist them, and make their 
situation more comfortable than it was in his power to do. Perhaps it 
would have been as well if he had left it wholly to myself. He could 
hardly suppose I should neglect them. But as he required the prom- 
ise, I could not do less than give it; at least, I thought so at the time. 
The promise, therefore, was given, and must be performed. Some- 
thing must be done for them whenever they leave Noland, and settl 
in a new home.’ 

“¢ Well, then, let something be done for them; but that something 
need not be three thousand pounds. Consider, she added, ‘that when 
the money is once parted with, it never can return. Your sisters will 
marry, and it will be gone forever. If, indeed, it could ever be restored 
to our poor little boy —’ 

“<Why, to be sure,’ said her husband, very gravely, ‘that would 
make a great difference. The time may come when Harry will regret 
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that so large a sum was parted with. If he should have a numerous 
family, for instance, it would be a very convenient addition.’ 

“*To be sure it would.’ 

“* Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties, if the sum were 
diminished one half. Five hundred pounds would be a prodigious 
increase to their fortunes !’ 

“*(Q, beyond anything great! What brother on earth would do half 
so much for his sisters, even if really his sisters! And as it is — only 
half blood! But you have such a generous spirit !’ 

“*T would not wish to do anything mean, he replied. ‘One had 
rather, on such occasions, do too much than too little. No one, at least, 
ean think I have not done enough for them: even themselves, they 
ean hardly expect more.’ 

“*There is no knowing what they may expect,’ said the lady; ‘ but 
we are not to think of their expectations: the question is, what you 
ean atford to do.’ 

“Certainly; and I think I may afford to give them five hundred 
pounds apiece. As it is, without any addition of mine, they will each 
have above three thousand pounds on their mother’s death,— a very 
comfortable fortune for any young woman.’ 

“* To be sure it is; and, indeed, it strikes me that they can want no 
addition at all. They will have ten thousand pounds divided amongst 
them. If they marry, they will be sure of doing well; and if they do 
not, they may all live very comfortably together on the interest of ten 
thousand pounds.’ 

“¢That is very true, and therefore I do not know whether, upon the 
whole, it would not be more advisable to do something for their mother 
while she lives, rather than for them, — something of the annuity kind 
I mean. My sisters would feel the good effects of it as well as her- 
self. A hundred a year would make them all perfectly comfortable.’ 

“ His wife hesitated a little, however, in giving her consent to this 
plan. 

“«To be sure,’ said she, ‘it is better than parting with fifteen hun- 
dred pounds at once. But then if Mrs. Dashwood should live fifteen 
years, we shall be completely taken in.’ 

“* Fifteen years! my dear Fanny,—her life cannot be worth half 
that purchase.’ 

“¢ Certainly not; but if you observe, people always live forever when 
there is any annuity to be paid them; and she is very stout and healthy, 
and hardly forty. An annuity is a very serious business; it comes over 
and over every year, and there is no getting rid of it. You are not 
aware of what you are doing. I have known a great deal of the trouble 
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of annuities ; for my mother was clogged with the payment of three to 
old superannuated servants, by my father’s will, and it is amazing how 
disagreeable she found it. ‘Twice every year these annuities were to 
be paid: and then there was the trouble of getting it to them; and then 
one of them was said to have died, and afterwards it turned out to be no 
such thing. My mother was quite sick of it. Ifler income was not her 
own, she said, with such perpetual claims on it; and it was the more 
unkind in my father, because otherwise the money would have been 
entirely at my mother’s disposal, without any restriction whatever. Ii 
has given me such an abhorrence of annuities, that Iam sure I would 
not pin myself down to the payment of one for all the world.’ 

“<«Tt is certainly an unpleasant thing, replied Mr. Dashwood, ‘ to 
have those kind of yearly drains on one’s income. One’s fortune, as 
your mother justly says, is not one’s own. To be tied down to thie 
regular payment of such a sum on every rent-day, is by no means 
desirable : it takes away one’s independence.’ 

“*Undoubtedly; and after all, you have no thanks for it. They think 
themselves secure: you do no more than what was expected, and it 
raises no gratitude at all. If I were you, whatever I did should be 
done at my own discretion entirely. I would not bind myself to allow 
them anything yearly. It may be very inconvenient some years to 
spare a hundred, or even fifty pounds, from our own expenses.’ 

“¢T believe you are right, my love; it will be better that there 
should be no annuity in the case: whatever I may give them occasion- 
ally will be of far greater assistance than a yearly allowance, because 
they would only enlarge their style of living if they felt sure of a larger 
income, and would not be sixpence the richer for it at the end of th 
year. It would certainly be much the best way. A present of fifty 
pounds now and then will prevent their ever being distressed for money, 





and will, I think, be amply discharging my promise to my father.’ 
“<To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, I am convinced 
within myself that your father had no idea of your giving them any 
money at all. The assistance he thought of, I dare say, was only such 
as might be reasonably expected of you: for instance, such as looking 
out for a comfortable small house for them, helping them to move their 
things, and sending them presents of fish and game, and so forth, when- 
ever they are in season. I'll lay my life that he meant nothing further; 
indeed, it would be very strange and unreasonable if he did. Do but 
consider, my dear Mr. Dashwood, how excessively comfortable your 
mother-in-law and her daughters may live on the interest of seven thou- 
sand pounds, besides the thousand pounds belonging to each of the girls, 
which brings them in fifty pounds a year apiece, and of course they will 
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pay their mother for their board out of it. Altogether they will have 
five hundred a year amongst them, and what on earth can four women 
want for more than that ?—they will live so cheap! Their house- 
keeping will be nothing at all. ‘They will have no carriage, no horses, 
and hardly any servants ; they will keep no company, and can have no 
expenses of any kind! Only conceive how comfortable they will be! 
Five hundred a year! I am sure I cannot imagine how they will 
spend half of it; and as to your giving them more, it is quite absurd to 
think of it. They will be much more able to give you something. 

“*Upon my word, said Mr. Dashwood, ‘I believe you are perfectly 
right. My father certainly could mean nothing more by his request to 
me than what you say. I clearly understand it now, and I will strictly 
fulfil my engagement by such acts of assistance and kindness to them as 
you have described.’ ” — Chap. II. 

‘Pride and Prejudice”’ is original in design and masterly 
in execution. It has much dramatic power, and, like a good 
comedy, bears frequent repetition, while the interest it excites 
is of a similar kind. The style is spirited and vivacious, the 
change of place and of scene is rapid, and there is great 
diversity of character and incident. Elizabeth Bennet is a 
charming creation, though she is very unlike the stereotyped 
class of heroines. She is neither marvellously beautiful nor 
unreasonably plain. She has no one absorbing passion, no 
great sorrow, and is the victim of no persecution. Her per- 
plexities and annoyances are of the ordinary kind ; and whilst 
she is conscious of the eccentricities of her father, and keenly 
alive to the absurdities of her mother, these do not materially 
affect her tranquillity. She is intelligent and well-informed, 
Without being gifted or highly accomplished. Warm-hearted 
and impulsive, she still has her feelings under control, and her 
prejudices, if not always reasonable, are perfectly natural. 
Iler manners are sprightly and engaging. She is self-sustained 
Without being self-sufficient, and she is too nicely poised to be 
overawed or disconcerted by mere superiority of rank. She 
meets Miss Bingley’s impertinences with quiet indifference, 
and Lady Catharine’s arrogance with unruffled dignity. The 
author’s skill in the development and modification of character 
is shown in the delineation of Elizabeth’s lover, Darcy. His 
pride of birth and conflicting emotions consequent upon his 
regard for Elizabeth, and her dislike and entire unconscious- 
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ness of his affection, are finely contrasted, and the scene of 
his “ declaration” and her rejection is powerfully dramatic in 
action and effect. 

Jane Bennet and Mr. Bingley divide the interest with Eliza- 
beth and Darcy. By the side of her energetic, decided sister, 
Jane is simply passive and amiable. The pleasing but weak 
Mr. Bingley is very accurately sketched. Mary Bennet seems 
only to be introduced to give Mrs. Bennet the requisite num- 
ber of daughters, and she could be dropped from the book 
without at all deranging its machinery. The other two daugh- 
ters, Lydia and Kitty, are necessary as aiding and abetting 
each other; but Mary is decidedly in the way. The obsequious 
Mr. Collins would be tiresome if we saw more of him; but the 
author does not allow either his wife or her readers to be bored 
by too much of his company. Mrs. Bennet, quite as great 
a fool as Mr. Collins, is infinitely more entertaining. His 
acquaintance we might be induced to relinquish; but we 
could not possibly spare Mrs. Bennet. Her persistent, inde- 
fatigable efforts to marry her daughters, her utter want of 
delicacy and tact, her perpetual blunders and exclamatory 
style of conversation, are all delightfully ridiculous. To 
secure a husband for one daughter, she sends her off on horse- 
back to be caught in a rain-storm. She forgets entirely the 
misconduct of another, in lively satisfaction at her ultimate 
marriage, and she is in ecstasies when she hears that a man 
whom she has always intensely disliked has become the suitor 
of a third. “Good gracious! Lord bless me! only think ! 
dear me! Mr. Darcy! Who would have thought it? And is 
it really true? O my sweetest Lizzie! how rich and how 
great you will be! What pin-money, what jewels, what car- 
riages you will have! Jane’s is nothing to it, — nothing at 
all. Such a charming man! so handsome! so tall! O my 
dear Lizzie! pray apologize for my having disliked him so 
much before. I hope he will overlook it. Dear, dear Lizzie! 
A house in town! Everything that is charming! Three 
daughters married! Ten thousand a year! O Lord! what 
will become of me? I shall go distracted! ” 

Mr. Bennet’s quiet humor, and his keen perception of the 
Judicrous side of his wife’s character, make her absurdities 
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appear in a stronger light. We laugh with him when he 
laughs at her, though it is by no means a part of the author’s 
design to applaud his conduct in so doing. 

This dialogue, with which the book opens, forcibly illustrates 
the peculiarities of both: — 


“Tt is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in posses- 
sion of a good fortune must be in want of a wife. However little known 
the feelings or views of such a man may be on his first entering a 
neighborhood, this truth is so well fixed in the minds of the surrounding 
fumilies, that he is considered as the rightful property of some one or 
other of their daughters. : 

“*My dear Mr. Bennet,’ said his lady to him one day, ‘have you 
heard that Netherfield Park is let at last ?’ 

“Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

“+ But it is” returned she; ‘for Mrs. Long has just been here, and 
she told me all about it? 

“ Mr. Bennet made no answer. 

“¢}o you not want to know who has taken it?’ cried his wife, 
impatiently. 

“* You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing it. This 
Was invitation enough. 

“* Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that Netherfield 
is taken by a young man of large fortune from the North of England ; 
that he came down on Monday in a chaise and four to see the place, 
and was so much delighted with it that he agreed with Mr. Morris 
immediately ; that he is to take possession before Michaelmas, and 
some of his servants are to be in the house by the end of next week,’ 

“* What is his name ?’ 

“* Bingley.’ 

“¢Ts he married or single ?’ 

“«Q, single, my dear, to be sure! A single man of large fortune ; 
four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for our girls !’ 

“¢ Tow so? how can it affect them 7’ 

“* My dear Mr. Bennet,’ replied his wife, ‘how can you be so tire- 
some? You must know that I am thinking of his marrying one of 
them,’ 

“¢Ts that his design in settling here ?’ 

“Design! nonsense; how can you talk so? But it is very likely 
that he may fall in love with one of them, and therefore you must visit 


him as soon as he comes.’ 
“<¢T see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, or you may 
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send them by themselves, which perhaps will be still better, for as you 
are as handsome as any of them, Mr. Bingley might like you the best 
of the party. 

“*My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share of 
beauty; but I do not pretend to be anything extraordinary now. 
When a woman has five grown-up daughters, she ought to give over 
thinking of her own beauty.’ 

“¢TIn such cases a woman has not often much beauty to think of, 

“<* But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley when he 
comes into the neighborhood.’ 

“¢Tt is more than I engage for, I assure you.’ 

“¢ But consider your daughters. Only think what an establishment 
it would be for one of them. Sir William and Lady Lueas are deter- 
mined to go merely on that account; for in general, you know, they 
visit no new-comers. Indeed you must go, for it will be impossible for 
us to visit him if you do not.’ 

“¢ You are over scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr. Bingley will be 
very glad to see you; and I will send a few lines by you, to assure him 
of my hearty consent to his marrying whichever he chooses of the girls, 
though I must throw in a good word for my little Lizzie.’ 

“*T desire you will do no such thing. Lizzie is not a bit better than 
the others; and I am sure she is not half so handsome as Jane, nor 
half so good-humored as Lydia. But you are always giving her thie 
preference.’ 

“«They have none of them much to recommend them,’ replied he ; 
‘they are all silly and ignorant, like other girls; but Lizzie has some- 
thing more of quickness than her sisters.’ 





“* Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in such a way ! 
You take delight in vexing me. You have no compassion on my poor 
nerves.’ 

“* You mistake me, my dear, I have a high respect for your nerves. 
They are my old friends. I have heard you mention them with con- 
sideration these twenty years at least.’ 

“* Ah, you do not know what I suffer,’ 

“* But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many young men 

‘ of four thousand a year come into the neighborhood.’ 

“Tt will be no use to us if twenty such should come, since you will 
not visit them.’ 

“¢ Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty I will visit 
them all.’ 

“ Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic humor, 
reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three and twenty years 
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had been insufficient to make his wife understand his character. Her 
mind was less difficult to develop. She was a woman of mean un- 
derstanding, little information, and uncertain temper. When she was 
discontented, she fancied herself nervous. The business of her life 
was to get her daughters married ; its solace was visiting and news.” 
—Chap. I. 

There is less dramatic force in “ Mansfield Park” than in 
“ Pride and Prejudice,” but as regards the artistic excellence 
of the two, there is little or no difference. There is, perhaps, 
a finer finish of detail in the former, but its tone is quieter and 
the interest it excites is not as absorbing. Its beauty lies in 
its naturalness of incident and character, and its entire har- 
mony and completeness. ‘The interest is not concentrated 
upon the heroine, Fanny Price, until the story draws near to its 
conclusion. During the first half of the book her cousins and 
the Crawfords monopolize the attention. Fanny’s importance 
develops with her character, which is exquisitely feminine. Her 
timidity obscures her merits; but whilst yielding and retiring, 
she is not weak ; on the contrary, she has considerable force of 
character, shown by her refusal to join in the theatricals, and 
in her determined rejection of Mr. Crawford, much as she 
feared her uncle’s displeasure. Cultivated and appreciative, 
she is also very quick-sighted ; she is the only one who rightly 
understands Mr. Crawford, and she at once detects the rivalry 
existing on his account between Maria and Julia Rushworth. 
Her own love for her cousin Edmund, no doubt, quickens her 
perception of Miss Crawford’s defects ; but her jealousy ren- 
ders her neither unjust nor ungenerous. Fanny is one of those 
rare persons whose virtues are more felt than seen. She un- 
consciously exercises a strong influence over her associates. 
Her indolent Aunt Bertram depends upon her. Mr. Crawford 
is less selfish and worldly in her society, and her undisciplined 
sister is refined and softened by her gentleness and sweetness. 
Mr. Crawford is still more finely portrayed. He is the most 
successful of Miss Austen’s masculine characters. His good 
and bad traits, while blended, are still nicely discriminated. 
lis fascinations never hide his faults, neither do his faults 
obscure his finer qualities. To conceive such a character is 
comparatively easy, but to execute it so as to preserve per- 
fectly its symmetry requires extraordinary ability. 
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The author’s delineation of Mrs. Norris is very spirited. 
She is the representative of an unfortunately large class of 
women. Narrow-minded and parsimonious, she mistakes of. 
ficiousness for benevolence, and meanness for economy. She 
is always bustling without being useful; she delights to plan, 
but leaves others to execute; she is never happy unless the 
prime mover in every project ; and by the force of much boast- 
ing she manages to convince others, as well as herself, that she 
is a marvel of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

The plot of ** Emma ”’ is still more contracted than that of 
‘Mansfield Park,’ being confined entirely to the little coun- 
try town of Hartville. But within these narrow limits there 
is a quick succession of scenes, the curtain rising and falling 
with the rapidity of light comedy. ‘* Emma” is remarkable 
for liveliness of dialogue and delicate shading of character. 
Each member of the little circle at Hartville has a decided 
individuality. There is the valetudinarian Mr. Woodhouse, 
with his faith in his apothecary, his fondness for gruel, and 
horror of hearty suppers and all change; his clear-headed, 
slightly ungracious son-in-law, and amiable daughter Isabella, 
humoring him in the matter of gruel, but clinging to her own 
physician. In connection with the Woodhouses we have the 
showy, would-be fashionable Mrs. Elton, who is that insuffer- 
able thing, a pretentiously vulgar woman ; simple-minded Miss 
Bates, inspiring regard in spite of her rambling, disconnected 
mode of speech ; pretty, sentimental Harriet Smith, quite ready 
to love and un-love, as circumstances or her strong-minded 
friend, Miss Woodhouse, may dictate. Emma Woodhouse, the 
heroine, is as fascinating a person as Elizabeth Bennet, and 
even more lovable. Her faults bring out in strong relief the 
essential nobility of her nature. They are mere blemishes, 
and, being more the result of education and of her position 
than of natural disposition, are gradually eradicated. As far 
above the most of her associates in mental capacity as she is 
in rank, she has become a little self-sufficient and conceited. 
But her vanity never deadens her kindliness of heart, or ren- 
ders her selfish. She plans for others, rarely for herself, and 
while she seldom takes the advice of her best friend, Mr. 
Knightley, she never resents his interference or betrays an 
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unamiable temper. In her match-making,— of which she is 
only cured by a series of mortifications and failures, — Emma 
displays more zeal than judgment. Her surprises and per- 
plexities are graphically described, and the by-play between 
Frank Churchill and Jane Halifax is most ingeniously con- 
trived and executed. 

‘Persuasion ’”’ is in a different vein from its predecessors. 
Its tone is more subjective and thoughtful. There is less 
representation and more description; hence what it gains in 
sentiment it loses in individuality. The conception of the plot 
is less strikingly original, but it is carried out with equal 
ability. Anne Elliot has greater tenderness of nature than 
either Elizabeth or Emma, but she is more of an abstrac- 
tion and less of a reality. We remember her rather from 
what the author says of her, than for what she says or does 
herself. This could scarcely be avoided, as her character is 
entirely emotional, and consequently does not admit of anal- 
ysis. Her long attachment to Captain Wentworth, her alter- 
nations of fear and hope, and the revival of his old love for 
her, are naturally and powerfully depicted. Admiral and Mrs. 
Croft and the worldly Mr. Elliot are clever sketches; but the 
most suggestive character in the book is Anne’s married sister, 
who is developed in Miss Austen’s best style. Her petty preju- 
dices and weak resentments, her peevishness and pride, are 
constantly betrayed in her conversation, of which this is a 
specimen : — 





“*So you are come at last! I began to think I should never see you. 
I am so ill I can hardly speak. I have not seen a creature the whole 
morning!’ 

“*T am sorry to find you so unwell,’ replied Anne. ‘ You sent me 
such a good account of yourself on Thursday.’ 

“Yes, I made the best of it, —I always do; but I was very 
far from well at the time; and I do not think I ever was so ill in 
my life as I have been all this morning, — very unfit to be left 
alone, I am sure. Suppose I were to be seized of a sudden in some 
dreadful way, and not able to ring the bell! So Lady Russel would 
not get out. I do not think she has been in this house three times 
this summer.’ 

“ Anne said what was proper, and inquired after her husband. ‘0, 
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Charles is out shooting. I have not seen him since seven o'clock. He 
would go, though I told him how ill I was. He said he should not stay 
out long; but he has never come back, and now it is almost one. | 
assure you I have not seen a soul this whole long morning.’ 

“¢ You have had your little boys with you ?’ 

“* Yes, as long as I could bear their noise; but they are so unman- 
ageable that they do me more harm than good. Little Charles does 
not mind a word I say, and Walter is growing quite as bad.’ 

“¢Well, you will soon be better now, replied Anne, cheerfully. 
‘You know I always cure you when I come. How are your neigh- 
bors at the Great House ?’ 

“*T can give you no account of them. TI have not seen one of them 
to-day, except Mr. Musgrove, who just stopped and spoke through the 
window, but without getting off his horse; and though I told him how 
ill I was, not one of them have been near me. It did not happen to 
suit the Miss Musgroves, I suppose, and they never put themselves out 
of their way.’ 

“¢ You will see them yet, perhaps, before the morning is gone. It is 
early.’ 

*“*T never want them, I assure you. They talk and laugh a great 
deal too much for me. O Anne, I am so very unwell! It was quite 
unkind of you not to come on Thursday.’ 

“¢* My dear Mary, recollect what a comfortable account you sent me 
of yourself! You wrote in the cheerfullest manner, and said you were 
perfectly well, and in no hurry for me; and that being the case, you 
must be aware that my wish would be to remain with Lady Russel to 
the last; and besides what I felt on her account, I have really been so 
busy, have had so much to do, that I could not very conveniently have 
left Kellynich sooner? 

“* Dear me! what can you possibly have to do?’ 

“A great many things I assure you’... .. 

“*Q, well,” and after a moment’s pause, ‘but you have never asked 
me one word about our dinner at the Pooles yesterday.’ 

“*Did you go then? I have made no inquiries, because I con- 
cluded you must have been obliged to give up the party.’ 

“*O yes! I went. I was very well yesterday ; nothing at all the 
matter with me till this morning. It would have been strange if I had 
not gone.’ 

“*T am very glad you were well enough, and I hope you had a 
pleasant party.’ 

“¢ Nothing remarkable. One always knows beforehand what the 
dinner will be, and who will be there; and it is so very uncomfortable 
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not having a carriage of one’s own. Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove took me, 
and we were so crowded! They are both so very large and take up so 
much room; and Mr. Musgrove always sits forward. So, there was I, 
crowded into the back seat with Henrietta and Louisa; and I think it 
very likely that my illness to-day may be owing to it.’ 

“A little further perseverance in patience and forced cheerfulness on 
Anne’s side produced nearly a cure on Mary’s. She could soon sit up- 
right on the sofa, and began to hope she might be able to leave it by 
dinner-time. Then, forgetting to think of it, she was at the other end 
of the room, beautifying a nosegay ; there she ate her cold meat; and 
then she was well enough to propose a little walk. 

“* Where shall we go?’ said she, when they were ready. 

“*T suppose you will not like to call at the Great House before they 
lave been to see you?’ 

“«T have not the smallest objection on that account,’ replied Anne. 
‘I should never think of standing on such ceremony with people I 
know so well as Mrs. and the Miss Musgroves.’ 

“*(), but they ought to call upon you as soon as possible. They ought 
to feel what is due to you as my sister. However, we may as well go 
and sit with them for a little while, and when we have got that over, 
we can enjoy our walk.” — Chap. VI. 


Beyond a few barren facts, very little is personally known of 
Miss Austen. Her life has never been written, and the bio- 
graphical sketches of her are meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
daughter of a country clergyman, she led a quiet, uneventful 
life, and died at the age of forty-one. She is described as 
attractive in person and manners, and brilliant in conversa- 
tion. According to Appleton’s Encyclopedia, an early disap- 
pointment in love determined her against matrimony. But 
neither in the Encyclopedia Britannica nor in the “ Memo- 
rial” attached to the English editions of her writings is there 
any intimation of this. Nor is it to be inferred from the tone 
of her works. They are all remarkable for their genuine and 
unforced cheerfulness, and the entire absence of morbid feel- 
ing. Still this is very negative proof, as Miss Austen never 
revealed herself in her writings. Retiring in disposition, she 
studiously avoided publicity. A nobleman, who suspected 
her to be the author of ‘ Mansfield Park,” proposed to her 
through a friend to join a literary circle at his house, and 
meet Madame de Staél, but she declined the invitation at 
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once; and she could never be persuaded to affix her name to 
her publications. 

To judge from the eulogies passed upon Miss Austen, her 
character must have been as harmonious and well-proportioned 
as her intellect. It is much to be regretted that none of her 
letters have been published, as they would be invaluable in 
throwing light, not only upon her tastes and feelings, but her 
life. It is probable her family were as reticent as herself, and 
did not wish to give them publicity; but the world has been 
the loser. That there were letters is evident from the “ Me- 
morial,’? which says: — 

“The style of her familiar correspondence was in all respects the 
same as that of her novels. Everything camé finished from her pen ; 
for on all subjects she had ideas as clear as her expressions were well 
chosen. It is not too much to say, that she never despatched a note or 
letter unworthy of publication.” 


A few extracts of about a half-dozen lines in length are all 
that are given. These, of course, are too short to be very 
characteristic, and only excite without gratifying curiosity. 
During her last illness she writes : — 


“ My medical attendant is encouraging, and talks of making me quite 
well. I live chiefly on the sofa, but am allowed to walk from one room 
to another. I have been out once in a sedan-chair, and am to repeat 
it, and be promoted to a wheel-chair, as the weather serves. On this 
subject I will only say further, that my dearest sister, my tender, watch- 
ful, indefatigable nurse, has not been made ill by her exertions. As to 
what I owe to her, and to the anxious affection of all my beloved fam- 
ily on this occasion, I can only cry over it, and pray God to bless them 
more and more.” 





Miss Austen is described as an eminently religious person. 
That she had high moral principle is clearly apparent in her 
writings. ‘* Miss Austen,” says Archbishop Whately, “ intro- 
duces very little of what is technically called religion in her 
books, yet that must be a blinded soul which does not recog- 
nize the vital essence everywhere present in her pages of a 
deep and enlightened piety.” Unlike her contemporary, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen never sacrificed artistic truth in 
order to inculcate a moral. She was too great an artist to 
allow the purpose of her works to destroy their essential unity. 
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Purity of life and heart are recommended by example, but 
never by precept. Thus, if the effect of her teachings is less 
obvious than that of Miss Edgeworth’s, it is more permanent. 
During her lifetime Miss Edgeworth enjoyed a greater meas- 
ure of popularity, while Miss Austen’s fame is chiefly posthu- 
mous. If her own age did not quite do her justice, posterity 
has made her ample amends. Her influence cannot well be 
over-estimated. For our young authors, who affect the in- 
tense style, and load their books with meretricious ornament, 
she is the best of models. The issue of a new American 
edition of her novels should therefore be heartily welcomed, 
as sure to revive the interest of old, and to create many new 
admirers. 


Art. VI.—NEW BOOKS OF PIETY. 


Two Friends. By the Author of “The Patience of Hope” and “ A 
Present Heaven.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 


A GREAT improvement has taken place in the books which 
furnish spiritual reading to the people. The religious novel 
continues to be execrable, as by nature it must ever be, whether 
constructed in the interest of liberal or evangelical sects. It 
is either a clergyman masquerading in some second-hand 
livery of the ideal, or else a man in a surplice, and partially 
asphyxiated by the regulation cravat. When total immersion, 
immediate regeneration, the vicarious sacrifice, absolution and 
the dear confessional, and Dr. Pusey, get into the garret 
where a spinster Romance has hung the garments which she 
considers too poor to wear and too good to give away, they 
are certain to emerge in the plight which crows despise and 
the farmer himself distrusts. Doctrines, like medicine, may 
be thus smuggled into the interior, where they become a dis. 
ease greater than any they expel. Still, if a man must make 
a case out of himself by getting his functions scientifically dis- 
ordered by an adroit apothecary, the religious novel may con- 
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tinue to wreak upon his system the prescribed amount of 
invalidism. 

But the books which are filled with the spiritual meditations 
of individual minds are in these days in many respects better 
than the noted ones that were produced during the ages which 
have been called religious. There is a narrowness in all of 
those, which hurts their sweetness and purity. They are sim- 
ply quietistic, or ascetic, or conventual; they are given up to 
ecstasy or to the blood of Christ. They express the famous 
moods of men who founded sects or thought to improve the 
religious life by starting some fine fantasy or opening some 
neglected tendeney. They are on hands and knees, groping 
through a cave for the inner light, which is the daylight of 
God they left behind; it seems very intense as it streams 
through the crevice, but it is neither so available nor so ex- 
hilarating as all out-doors. Every kind of twilight strains 
the eyes. These books of interior life commit the metaplhysi- 
cal mistake of their epoch, by yearning after subjective im- 
pressions, ideal formulas, with a lively idiosynerasy that calls 
itself the life of God in the soul. The Lord’s Prayer is vapid 
and colorless to the amorous imagination of the pietists: yet 
its clauses suggest a future earth that shall blossom with spirit- 
ual intelligence. St. Bridget and St. Theresa never thouglit 
that they aspired until they could feel the marks of the nails 
in their palms and the spear-rent in their sides. They were 
consumed by desire, when they thought they were absorbed 
by the real presence. 

These books strictly represented the amount of knowledge 
about God and Nature which was then the property of man- 
kind. And all the canonized founders of sects, and the dis- 
coverers of some new luxury for the brooding soul, have spoken 
concerning intercourse with God from the total contents of 
their minds, as well as from their peculiar tenderness and 
longing. What they have had to report or recommend con- 
cerning Divine communion has never been able to transcend 
their ignorance of the laws, facts, and habits of the Divine 
Mind in man and Nature. But the Real Presence is in all 


things, and in all creatures, and can be worshipped only ac- 
cording as it is known. 
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Eestasy has men and women to lift. Superior tackle and 
a novel purchase cannot lift more than the weight which the 
man ties on. Perhaps he thinks he is lifted when he is only 
straining away at the two handles of himself, and he does not 
budge an inch from the ground of his knowledge. If piety 
be the mere indulgence of interior sensations, it would be 
superfluous to make eternal life consist in knowing God. 
Then the best religious books would be always written by the 
spiritual Soyers who carry their pickles and flavors’ nicely 
packed about with them, ready to convert the impalpable and 
the obscure into ravishing pottage for the famished million. A 
great many such Barmecide feasts have been projected out of 
the interior consciousness ; for it is one thing to be vividly con- 
scious of what one feels or imagines, and quite another thing 
to become acquainted with the substantial and immanent God. 

Among the knowable facts which ought to construct a sub- 
stantial worship is the man himself who proposes to offer 
up this worship. The better man knows himself, the better 
will he distinguish between the efflorescence of his fancy, the 
caprices of his temperament, or the megrims of his body, and 
the natural spring-tides of his intelligent emotion, when the 
finite thought is drawn by the Infinite thought and_ piled 
up heavenward. This is human aspiration. It takes up the 
whole man and floats him on the moment’s billow; not a 
portion of him, or some exaggerated or diseased peculiarity, 
not a schirrous aggravation of some doctrine, nor a fit of spleen, 
nor a congested cerebellum, not the abjectness which waits 
upon monastic vice, nor the vanity of a struggle with some- 
thing unnaturally repressed, not an access of hysteria, nor the 
spurious exaltation which is nothing but derangement of some 
central organ; but it is the whole feeling, the whole under- 
standing, and the sense of human dependence, penetrated 
with intelligence concerning the inner and the outer world. 
Upon that tide the lily of devotion floats to let the sun draw 
sweet and natural fragrance from its sun-like cup. 

Xeligious books are still a great way from expressing this 
tendency of mankind to love God with four things, heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, to let the actual, instead of the imaginary, 
worship. But an improvement has commenced in the direc- 
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tion of admitting into the texture of spiritual meditation those 
threads of God’s loom which are fed to it by science, beauty, 
knowledge, and the social life. There is a good deal, for in- 
stance, in the little book whose title has been given, that is in 
harmony with what the people need to find in such spiritual 
meditations. Its beginning is too fanciful and strange, and 
through the mist of words there is a lift which might be mis- 
taken for the land; but after this effusory vein has been 
worked off, the book touches here and there, with grace and 
nobility of feeling, upon some of the best ideas of the time, 
and connects them with the aspirations of the soul for a more 
perfect inward life. We still deteet the old vagueness which 
infests books of this class, and which is mistaken for remote 
and interior feeling. And there are sentimental pages which 
will pass with many ill-nourished minds for piety. But when 
the writer speaks of the communion of men, and strives to 
show that the true life of the soul results from the inter- 
dependence of many souls, and not from isolated rapture 
or individual goodness, she takes a great step out of the old 
cenobitic restrictions of pious books, and connects her pure 
thoughts with the wants of the age, with every project and 
movement that strives to bless mankind. Sometimes she 
seems to confound this tendency with the narrower notion of 
a combination among all Protestant and Roman sects, and shie 
speaks warmly of a cosmopolitan catholic church to which she 
would love to see all people belonging. But the right key is 
touched when she says, ‘“* A time comes to the soul when indi- 
vidualism becomes cramping, narrowing ; when we feel con- 
scious that we cannot breathe and move freely, either in work 
or prayer, except through the universal organic whole. ..... 
What is Christianity itself, but living to the whole instead of 
living to the part?’’’ Roman Catholicism “ has testified that 
‘the human race, whether in Adam or in Christ, is one ; but it 
has missed the contingent necessary truth, that because we are 
one, because we possess organic life, that life will assume dif 
ferent manifestations.” The true Catholicity 





“ works ever towards the whole, its task is to bring back the One to 
the One, humanity to God. It looks also upon the individual man as 
one, a being spiritual, rational, and sensitive, and as such provides him 
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with food convenient for him ; it gives us no manna of mere spirituality, 
angels’ food, thin and unsatisfying, but sets before us bread. It does 
not throw the whole strain of spiritual life upon a moment, a feeling, a 
movement of the heart, of which, at some other moment, and under 
some other feeling, the heart itself may doubt.” 


This is well expressed, but the thought is not vigorously 
pressed into all its social and scientific ultimates. There is no 
pretence of doing this, however, and the excellence of the 
words consists in their suggestion that knowing, living, and 
feeling are the material of piety. ‘ How can one, being 
laone, be warm”? The flame of the quietist is a will-o’-wisp, 
flickering in damp and midnight places; the rapture of the 
monk is a prairie-fire that roars sudden through the solitary 
stubble ; and all private aspiring is like a dim taper compared 
with the day that broadens heavenward, to mix with kindred 
day, through ranks of souls who are taking hands in order 
that the file may reach the hand of God. A watchman may 
carry his candle-end brilliantly in a lantern ; perhaps he will 
help some belated or maudlin traveller home, or at least light 
the solace of a cigar for one whose matches are all spent. The 
runners at the Promethean race carried the single torch from 
hand to hand, which symbolized the divine spark once stolen 
for the man of clay, and its procession through the generations 
of men. But when all hearts touch, the holy spark that in- 
forms them all leaps forth, and fire-light is kindled for the 
wants of mankind. 

“T remember, last year, when I was recovering from a fever, lying 
one evening between sleeping and waking, too weak and restless to 
command my thoughts, which drifted out far beyond every known 
boundary into that dark, confused, diffused idea of God, in which he is 
at once everywhere and nowhere. Gently, gradually, 1 was drawn 
back by the low tones of my mother and sister pleasantly talking over 
some little household ineidents in the fire-light; their gentle, subdued 
voices seemed to change the world from the void and chaos of nature 
into my Father’s house; they led my spirit into His presence who re- 
joices in the habitable parts of the earth, and makes His delight in the 
sons of men.” 


Such a passage as that would be a mere pleasant bit of senti- 
ment, were it not for the facility with which it fits and turns 
36* 
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in the wards of the higher thought, that all right knowing and 
living is worship. We cannot tell how far the writer would be 
disposed to divinize her thought by thus boldly secularizing 
it; and perhaps she is only haunted by the sweet and gentle 
moods of the household, which are enjoyed selfishly, and dread 
being turned out upon the broad common of God. There is 
a good deal of this nice domestic feeling in modern books, 
which gets hold of religious phrases, connects itself with 
family worship, and cleanliness and dancing for the boys. 
Then it becomes a kind of cant. Every good mother has a 
paper of bon-bons in the drawer, effective in the direction of 
domestic bliss, but utterly incompetent to provide a hearty 
meal. 

There is a British love for literal Scripture in this book, 
which, of course, we should have been surprised to miss. But 
it has nothing to do with the spiritual elevation of the people. 
Still less serviceable are one or two reproductions of exploded 
theology, like that on page 139, relative to the resurrection of 
the body. Is it really possible that a devout book must still 
flaunt these rags? Do people crave some revelation or in- 
timation that “gives the flesh also leave ‘to rest in hope’”’ ! 
Is the body so endeared, like a family mansion, by the joys 
and grief that have been experienced within its ever-changing 
limits, that a man cannot feel happy at the idea of carrying 
elsewhere his substance unless he carries his shell’ We 
wonder if the animals which shed their scaly and testudinous 
coverings regret them. Possibly in the raw interval, before 
the new plates are secreted and have hardened to the back. 
Neither does a soul care to be unclothed; but when it is 
obliged to shed its fluent garment of material elements which 
the ground and air weave round it, the sense of identity and 
homelikeness survives the clothing upon with the house from 
heaven. If the personality resides in the phosphates, what 
shall a man do when he can no longer feed well and drink 
Burgundies? Not only his body must rise again, but lis 
pantry and his wine-bin, his corner grocery and oyster-shop ; 
the butcher’s cart must become a chariot, and the wagons with 
tin cans that contain a dubious fluid must continually supply 
customers up and down the milky-way. 
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These old scraps of theology are not really believed by the 
finer writers of religious books. But they are used in an un- 
healthy and sentimental manner. All these reminiscences of 
creeds and human speculations must be abandoned, and the 
strict knowledge of all phenomena must henceforth supply a 
substratum for theology, and intelligible facts to excite wonder, 
adoration, hope, and spiritual joy. 

The writer indulges in a curious expression of disappoint- 
ment, almost of despondency, as to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, which is drawn from her by a secret feeling that the 
ordinary ideas of religion taken from the New Testament, and 
so slowly modified and supplemented by the development of 
mankind, are behind that development, and do not meet and 
satisfy all the demands of human nature. So that it seems to 
her as if there were somewhere a mistake; either the New 
Testament does not reveal the whole of Christ, or “ in all that 
concerns Christianity, under its present dispensation, we must 
be prepared to meet with a certain degree of check and dis- 
appointment.’’ The slavish literalness which still clings to her 
graceful pen appears in the alternative which she hastens to 
offer, that the prophetic parts of the Old Testament, which 
represent a Messiah yet to come, are to console us for the 
failure of the Christ who really came! Through all this she 
suffers to appear a glimmering sense that knowledge is doing 
great things for mankind, and is destined to be the reconciler 
of prophecy with fact, of earnest expectation with the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God. 

Yes, here the pen hazards the first faint strokes of a true 
theory of the communion between the divine and human life. 
Piety has been too long restricted to the internal attitude 
which the soul preserves towards the invisible by means of 
devout exercises, and the elaboration of a single class of sen- 
sibilities. It is represented by the upward look, as if the 
crown of the head were expanding in the region of reverence, 
and drew the eyes up with it. They are brimful of peace, or 
kindling with rapture. The whole face seems shrunken in- 
wardly, under the apparent effect of a central windlass, to 
which all the cords converge. The hands are folded, to keep 
them out of the way, being no longer of any external impor- 
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tance. All the organs seem to be on the point of becoming 
rudimental again, under the tyrannical development of a 
single inner sense. So greatly considered has the act of pray- 
ing been, and the struggle of the soul towards a single outlet, 
as if it were a prisoner in the Black Hole and died for air, 
To some theologies this earth is a Hole, and the manifold uses 
of human nature only an oakum-picking and sofa-making in 
prison clothes under the glances of an overseer. — Incessant 
praying may be a relief to souls which think thus meanly of 
the life that springs from the very bosom of the Father; but 
why they should care to pray to such a Father, except with 
the hope of getting speedily let out of prison, it is impossible 
to conjecture. If the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain, it is for want of knowledge; men wait for a manifes- 
tation in another place, when they themselves are manifestly 
in this place, with the very words of Christ in their mouths: 
‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth. Give us 
this day our daily bread.”’ Souls of all character and con- 
ditions must forever yearn to God in prayer. To stint that 
tendency would be as bad as stinting any other. But when 
piety becomes, like novel-reading, the cultivation of a single 
set of feelings, it leads, like that, to hypocrisy and shameful 
insensibility of the actual work which alone betrays a man’s 
actual aspiration. 

We must not pretend to scorn the word Piety in attempting 
to restrict its province, nor appear to mock the tender and 
noble impulse which it represents. On the contrary, those 
wrong it and cast contempt upon it who are enamored of its 
medizval and diseased expressions, and resist the attempt to 
make it equivalent to the whole living and striving of an intel- 
ligent man. We must not be deterred by the glamour of words 
from teaching the people to look for their Heavenly Father 
wherever he may happen to be. He is no nearer to the soul 
in a moment of ecstasy than he is in a moment of charity, of 
knowing his laws, of observing his facts, of tracing his plan, of 
suffering from our ignorance, of doing his work. Men need 
to be uplifted in the region of their intuitions, and the crowd 
may be lamentably meagre in spiritual refinement. The cor- 
rection is to come, not from the Chinese method of setting the 
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soul in a pot, to extort out of it a monstrous top, and to glory 
over a bud as big as a cauliflower. Rather let men stand 
where they are, among the corn-flowers, and blossoms of the 
wide-rolling prairie, drenched with sun, air, and rain, and set 
upon by the universe. There will be stars for night, the fulling 
and the waning moon, the deep silence of a world that holds 
its breath to listen; but the day is longer, winds muster from 
every quarter, bringing appeals, shouts for help, encourage- 
ments, taunts to labor, thunderings of the great laws below 
the horizon. These are the open-air voices of God, and the 
soul of every man prays when he says “* Yes” to them. 

It would be a great thing if everybody became spiritual. 
But what is it to become so? Not merely to be high-minded 
and irreproachable, to be tender and merciful, to be led by 
conscience, to understand that God is near, to dread to be 
ignoble in his presence, to rejoice in natural moments of pray- 
erful feeling; least of all is it to be incessantly mounting the 
soul’s garret-stairs to keep the skylight unfastened, as if God 
were determined to get in by that way alone. ‘To be spiritual 
is to know the spirit of everything, to perceive the divine law 
and nature of all the facts with which our daily life confronts 
us, and of as many other facts in as many other provinces as 
we have the ambition and ability to perceive. There is indeed 
a private postern to every soul, at which the inspiring Spirit 
stands and knocks. Ineffable messages and sensations are some- 
times delivered at that door. But keep your ear against it all 
the time, and the thieves of rust, weather, slovenliness, conceit, 
and all unneighborliness come up the front way, commit bur- 
glary at every window, carry off the implements of your trade, 
rot the timbers and deface the ornaments of your house. The 
soul cannot hire porters to watch at every inlet ; it must learn 
to inform the whole residence with a lively personality that 
greets God from an open window, welcomes him at every 
threshold, hails him upon the street, walks with him in the 
garden, and yearns to follow him when the garden seems a 
fore-court to the stars, 
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Arr. VIL— THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


1. The Congressional Globe, and Appendix, Washington: John C, 
Rives. 

2. The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of America, 
By Authority. Boston: Littl, Brown, & Co. 8vo. 


Tue Congress whose term of legal existence ceased on the 
4th of March just passed, has occupied too remarkable a posi- 
tion in our history not to claim a word of distinct remem- 
branee. The circumstances are still fresh under which it 
came into being. We were on the verge of a revolution, — 
how vast, how terrible, wit!® what possible result, no one could 
anticipate. To this Congress, and to the executive that sum- 
moned it, the decision was left whether we should continue in 
fact to exist as a nation. All the questions of doubtful inter- 
pretation in our fundamental laws, which we had been only too 
content to slur and compromise in a half-century of peace, 
crowded threatening, and compelled an imperative answer. 
The nature of the constitutional compact, — the authority of 
government to deal with seceding States,-— the character to 
be given to our territorial law,—the means of raising and arm- 
ing forces, or of turning the nation’s wealth to the needs of 
the public service, — the regulation of finance, — the interpre- 
tation of the common law which guards our private liberties, 
— all these presented questions either absolutely new and un- 
tried, or else such as had been kept open by the shifting phases 
and unstable equilibriums of our party politics. Now they 
must be met all at once, under the Sphinx’s threat, to answer 
them rightly, or perish. Below them all lay the supreme and 
vital question, Is there the courage, is there the national loy- 
alty and faith, to meet them fearlessly ? Shall the honor and 
integrity of the nation be guarded, and its destiny secured, 
its grand ambitions and hopes be carried to fulfilment, or shall 
all be lost, through irresolution and despair ? On the practical 
decision it depended, not whether our political theories are 
true, but whether this race of mankind and this period of the 
world are fit to establish and defend them; whether we have 
not merely the ambition and the pride, but the nobler quali- 
ties also, that vindicate a nation’s right to be. 
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In the hurry of those events that are swiftly deciding for us 
the external conditions of our national life hereafter, it is with 
an effort we look back on the revolution that has been going 
on, meanwhile, in the received theory of our public law. It 
is difficult even to imagine how many things were unsettled, 
two years ago, as to which the time has compelled a summary 
decision. With our old notion of the advantage and the cer- 
tainties found in a written code of constitutional maxims, we 
forgot how the interpretation of those maxims must be a mat- 
ter of time, and the slow accumulation of precedent. It is by 
a long process of growth that the organic law of a people 
gets adjusted to its needs, temper, and experience. <A time of 
revolution. is a forcing-season, — or rather a ripening season, 
when a September day makes more visible change than a 
month of June. These two years have done more than the 
previous half-century to make clear and positive the rules by 
which our organic law is to be interpreted. Granting only the 
cohesive force to prevent actual disruption under the strain of 
this convulsion, and more has been done to ripen the sense of 
nationality, to give birth to genuine loyalty, to shape and de- 
fine the objects of public policy, than three generations of 
prosperous peace. ‘ Nations have long periods of annals, brief 
periods of history.” * 

The Thirty-Seventh Congress has won its place in history 
more by deeds than by thoughts or words ; more by the acts 
which were forced upon it in the stress of the time, than by the 
deliberate adoption or the eloquent exposition of any clear line 
of policy. With few exceptions, it has not been a Congress of 
marked ability. It has shown little of that sort of eloquence 
—even of that sort of passion, or fiery conviction, or eager 
devotion to the perilled interests of the state — which we nat- 
urally look for in revolutionary times. In these matters it 
presents a striking, and by no means flattering, contrast with 
the two great legislatures with which it is most natural to com- 
pare it, —the Long Parliament of 1640 and the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789. It was not elected to meet an emergency. 
It came into being through the ordinary machinery of our 


* Sermon on “ The Aspects of the War,” by J. F. Clarke. 
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party polities, in that era of careless and easy confidence which 
was the lull before the gathering storm. The springs of the 
nation’s courage, and its magnificent faith in its own destiny, 
had not been touched. The Congress that was called together 
felt but imperfectly the magnetism of the popular will. Old 
party jealousies rankled; and the dominant party felt itself so 
strong, that it could afford to indulge in the luxury of personal 
spites and cliques. Its dignity was damaged, too, by the mere 
fact of secession. It was insulted with the epithet of * Rump- 
Congress”’; it was accused as representing, not the nation, but 
a fragment, a geographical division of the nation. This fact 
gave it weakness, but should have made keener its sense of 
dignity and self-respect. Nothing, on the contrary, more sets 
it apart from the two great revolutionary assemblies just re- 
ferred to, than its slowness to comprehend the magnitude or 
apprehend the solemnity of the occasion it was called to meet. 
Imperfectly representing the popular fervor and faith, it very 
completely represented the fretful impatience of the popular 
temper. ‘The lack of moral dignity in a body which could not 
shun being the mark of most eager expectation on one side, 
and most jealous criticism on the other, was one of the most 
discreditable results of the party politics of the last thirty 
years. It has been only slowly done away by the overwhelm- 
ing gravity of the questions at issue, and the calamities of the 
war, — together, as we think, with the sincere and_ patriotic 
purpose with which the Executive has discharged his high and 
difficult responsibility. 

We do not propose, at this day, to offer any verdict as to the 
executive abilities and the public course of President Lincoln. 
History, which judges men inexorably by success or failure, is 
sure to detect the lurking causes of either. We do not assume 
to anticipate its judgment. But history, in summing up the 
evidence, will bear in mind that at each critical juncture the 
initiative was forced on Mr. Lincoln under circumstances of 
the most terrible responsibility ; that he accepted it without 
impatience, — almost with too much patience,— yet always 
without hesitation ; that with characteristic frankness he ap- 
pealed to the legislature for ratification or authority in every 
doubtful step he was compelled to take ; and that, to a remark- 
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able degree, the acts of legislation which have made this pe- 
riod so momentous in our constitutional history have been 
prompted by his direct suggestion, or wrought out by constant 
and plain counsel with his Cabinet and himself. Singularly 
faithful to our republican traditions, he would have preferred 
that the steps of hazardous responsibility should be taken first 
by the more immediate representatives of the people. Yet, 
with the political consistency and courage that are the birth- 
right of a republican magistrate, he has never that we remem- 
ber shrunk from assuming the full weight of it, whenever an 
obnoxious act must be done or an obnoxious man defended, 
when any blunder or neglect in military matters had to be 
remedied, or any oversight in legislation or unforeseen emer- 
gency required a voice of authority to proclaim the need. 
Errors of judgment he may have committed ; but for months 
he suffered under charges of them which the first word of clear 
evidence disproved. Much reading in history and much ex- 
perience in statesmanship had been denied to him; yet, for 
one compelled to take so many steps in absolute darkness, we 
think the verdict will be that he has made very few mistakes. 
Even the idiosynerasies of manner, his baffling of impatient 
questioners and critics by story or jest, or by argument which 
his conduct presently appeared to contradict, seem to have 
been the honest frontiersman’s substitute for that armor of 
polished diplomacy by which statesmen bred in courts find it 
necessary to disguise their purposes. That he has interfered 
sometimes where interference was unwise, may be true; but 
the greater danger lay the other way, — in a cowardly shirk- 
ing and shifting of the responsibility. How high a virtue is 
that moral courage which Mr. Lincoln has shown in his diffi- 
cult office, we should not have perfectly known but for the 
hopeless imbecility of the months which preceded it. His 
chief defect, perhaps, is the lack of a prompt and imperious 
will. Yet to him belongs forever, unchallenged, the glorious 
distinction, that by one brave act at the very outset of his 
administration —an act so brave that most men believed it 
impossible to be done — he broke the evil spell that held the 
nation enchanted and bound. He saved the nation the bitter 
shame of suffering judgment to go against it by default. In 
VOL. LXXIV. — 5TH S. VOL. XII. NO. III. 37 
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answer to the insolent boast from the South, to the insolent 
taunt from Europe, that the Union was dissolved, and the 
nation was already crumbled into fragments, — 

“he declared that the government of the United States still existed: 
and he announced the fact to them and to the world in resounding ean- 
nonades, whose meaning is plain enough. What they say is, that the 
law must be executed in Charleston and Savannah and Richmond and 
New Orleans, in order that it may have authority in Philadelphia and 
New York and Chicago and San Francisco; that our flag must fly 
again at Fort Sumter, that it may be honored on the high seas and in. 
foreign ports; and that, when this government discusses the right of 
secession, it will not be with secret plotters of treason and armed rebels 
to its authority.” * 


It were a task beyond our limits to trace, even in its sim- 
plest outline, the course of policy by which a government 
so completely demoralized and disarmed as this was a little 
more than two years ago has become a power strong, reso- 
lute, equipped, confident and stern of purpose, armed with 
the numbers, the wealth, and the will of a vast population, 
Victorious over party division and lurking treason in the loyal 
States, unshaken in purpose and hope to crush the strength of 
confederate rebellion. One cardinal feature of its policy — 
that in regard to slavery — we have heretofore discussed as 
fairly and fully as we were able.t <A few other points, of 
hardly less importance, we can only present in a summary 
showing, as an index or odometer, by which to know how far 
these two years of legislation have brought us, and by what 
sort of road. 

First, to strengthen the military arm, — crippled as it was 
. by the desertion of officers, the seizure of forts, the disper- 

sion of the fleet, the abstraction of supplies, and the virtual 
disbanding in Texas of a large proportion of the rank and file 
of the army. The leaders in rebellion had assumed that con- 
stitutional scruples and official timidity would prevent the 
loss from being ever supplied; that local jealousies, such as 
existed in the war of 1812,¢ would forbid the militia of the 





* Fisher’s “ Trial of the Constitution,” p. 188. 

t See Christian Examiner for September, 1862, and January, 1863. 

¢ When Mr. Jeremiah Mason, of Massachusetts, contended that the State mili- 
tia could not be called to serve beyond the State boundaries. 
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States to be employed. It was a bold act that summoned 
seventy-five thousand men to arms on the 15th of April, 1861. 
Congress responded at once and nobly. No less than sixty 
acts, in the extra session of July 4th, have the single object 
to provide most perfectly for the nation’s defence. Recog- 
nizing the proportions of the struggle, it early authorized 
an army of half a million volunteers (July 22); increase 
of the navy (July 24) and of the standing army (July 29) 
immediately followed ; the efficiency of the militia force was 
largely augmented, both at this time, and a year later by the 
law authorizing a nine months’ draft (July 17, 1862); the 
national military force liable to be called into service is made 
by one of the latest acts (March 3, 1863) to consist of every 
able-bodied male citizen between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five,— the few exceptions being almost all on grounds of 
simple humanity ;* and authority has been given to employ 
at need that most terrible and questionable arm of modern 
warfare, the issue of letters of marque, — judiciously restricted 
to three years, and as yet unused,— so as to meet on their 
own ground the armed speculators in treason and piracy, who 
build and man their fleets in British ports, and furnish rebel- 
lion with its most formidable weapons.f 

Again, if it was not the deliberate purpose of the traitors 
in office, in that disastrous winter two years ago, to cripple by 
bankruptcy and financial panic the government they betrayed, 
such was at least the danger and the threat. The measures 
taken to sustain the public credit have been, first, a direct tax 
of twenty million dollars (August 5, 1861), laid according to 
the plain but difficult provisions of the Constitution, with the 
supplement enforcing its provisions on the rebellious States 
(June 7, 1862); the successive modifications of the tariff 


* Compare the cautious provisions of the Act of July 29, 1861. 

t A private letter received from England says (January 26): “TI tell people, that 
we shall have to pay for every shilling of damage done by the Alabama; so they 
had better stop the other ships from getting out at Liverpool. It is clear you have 
us in your power; for when you solemnly demand repayment, it will cost more to 
arm against you than to pay up; and quite sure it is, that the nation will never 
support the government to the point of war in so detestable a cause.” 

“ The most destructive missiles were of English manufacture, principally Whit- 
worth’s steel-pointed projectiles.” — Report of the Attack at Charleston, April 7. 
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(Aug. 5, Dec. 24, 1861, July 14, 1862, Mar. 38, 1863), together 
with the curiously elaborate and most cnimnadind Internal Rey- 
enue Act (July 1, 1862), — measures which have so challenged 
the ill-will and belied the predictions of European econo- 
mists; the issue of treasury notes, in all to the amount of 
350,000,000, fifty millions payable in coin (July 17, 1861), 
and the remainder convertible into public stocks, and made a 
legal tender for all dues except customs (February 25, 1862), 
—a strongly contested but necessary measure of finance, 
compelled by the absolute disappearance of gold from current 
use, and signally successful, hitherto, in saving us from the 
Seylla of inflation and the Charybdis of repudiation ;* the 
authorizing of a series of loans (July 17, 1861, February 25 


1862, March 3, 1863), amounting in all to $1,650,000.000, 
of which $500,000,000 have been taken up by the public, 
without having been once offered in any foreign market: and, 
finally, the Currency and Banking Act (February 26, 1503) 
at present coming into operation, which promises, as one fruit 
of this war, a stable and uniform currency, to supplant the 
heterogeneous issue of more than sixteen hundred (1,45) 
local banks. Thus the government is provided in advance 
with means to carry on this struggle until the end of June, 
1864. It is a striking evidence of the confidence inspired by 
the two classes of measures just recited, that, in about three 
weeks from the adjournment of Congress, the public stocks 
had overtaken rather more than half the interval between their 
market value and that of gold.+ 


Of other principles of public law, none occurs to us as of 





* The war has dictates had a coinibiaid le ae effect « on many classes of 
values, from the destruction of crops, the waste and consumption of the army, the 
diversion of labor, and the laying on of taxes. But its indirect effect, so much 
dreaded, through inflation of the currency, is as yet almost nothing. A comparison 
of price-lists, will show that the purchasing power of money, where not affected by 
the above causes, is not perceptibly affected. Indeed, we can searcely yet be said, 
in home transactions, to have reached the line of high prices, such as prevail in all 
seasons of speculation. The balance-wheel of the present financial system is the 
provision that Customs-duties and interest on the public debt shall be paid in coin. 
The actual amount of public indebtedness (April 22, 1863) is $ 929,186,148 


(including funded debt, $ 295,068,256 ; certificates, $ 241,917,776 ; requisitions, 


$ 46,646,616; circulation, $ 345,553,500) at an average interest of 34 per cent. 
t March 3, Gold, 1713; U.S. 6 per cents, 100. 
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equal importance with the foregoing, except the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, so carefully guarded in our Constitution. Previously, 
our chief immediate danger had been the evident weakness of 
the Executive. Any act was welcomed which showed cour- 
age to assume a great risk for the sake of a great necessity. 
The argument seemed even plausible, that to the Executive it 
belonged of right to suspend that writ at his own judgment 
of the need, and commit men to confinement, absolutely with- 
out accountability, save to the thin phantom of a_ possible 
impeachment. It was not until the very last day of its ex- 
istence (March 38,1865) that the limits of his responsibility 
were clearly defined by act of Congress, or the needful yet 
dangerous exercise of power was put on a legal foundation. 
The final decision suspends the privilege of that writ only 
“ during the present rebellion,” and establishes the principle 
that the Executive is truly accountable to the Legislature. 
The acts to which we have now referred all have a bearing, 
more or less direct, on the immediate needs and exigencies of 
a state of war. It is with pride and satisfaction that we have 
seen how promptly, how wisely, how patriotically, in the main, 
these needs have been provided for by our national legislature. 
But it is with a higher pride and a deeper thankfulness that 
we have seen the noblest works of peace not suspended, but 
rather invigorated and renewed, amidst the shock of arms. 
It is a significant fact, typical of what has the best promise for 
our future, that during these two years, even when the govern- 
ment was literally in a state of siege, when on two different 
occasions the national armies were driven back almost in the 
sight, and the noise of hostile cannon echoed in the very ears 
of Congress, the work of extension and decoration of the 
Capitol has not been suspended for a single day. In fact, a 
standing menace has been removed —a sullen hostility and 
distrust — which in former days checked much of the best 
projected legislation. That magnificent work of peace, the 
Pacific Railroad, authorized July 1, 1862, long forbidden by 
the same jealousy that affected in 1848 to fear the centralizing 
despotism of a “ Home Department”; the Homestead Act 
(May 20),—so often defeated by the fear of creating too 
powerful a class of independent colonists; Public and Reform 
: 37 * 
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Schools in the District of Columbia, not forgetting the rights 
of colored children (May 20, 21, July 1); the protection of 
overland emigrants; improvement of the Post-Office system 
(March 3, 1863); the enlarged jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims ; reform of the District Judiciary, and reorganization of 
the Supreme Judicial Court; the encouragement given to State 
Colleges of Agriculture; the establishment of an Agricultural 
Bureau; the Metropolitan Police Act; the admission of West 
Virginia (December 51, 1862) on conditions insuring the 
extinction of slavery there ;— these acts indicate the character, 
but by no means the extent, of the beneficial legislation of 
this Congress. They present a record, a very small portion of 
which would give eminence to the sittings of any legislative 
body, in any period of peace. It is the crowning glory of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress that such a series of public measures, 
together with those on slavery, before referred to, were ma- 
tured and carried out amidst all the embarrassments and 
alarms of war. 

The faults of the late Congress were the relic of a long 
period of profligacy and shame, whose bitter harvest we are 
gathering now. We believe the men who have represented 
us during these two momentous years have been, not worse, 
but better than the average of those brought up in the 
wretched school that has controlled our politics and perverted 
our public morals since the first truce was made with treason 
in 1852. We hold that it is right to judge men, not only by 
what they do in times of violent passion and strong temptation, 
but also by what they believe and wish and endeavor to do. 
Judged by this test, the work of our Congress has been honor- 
able and glorious, and our political future is full of hope. We 
confidently trust that it is to be controlled by a stronger and 
nobler class of minds, called to their task by the summons and 
fitted for it by the discipline of great events. The Thirty- 
Seventh Congress, made up largely of average men, fallible 
men, trained in that worst political school of insolent domi- 
neering, personal profligacy, and timid compromise, has left a 
record honorable to itself in the main, most honorable to the 
people of the loyal States which it had the glory to represent. 
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Art. VIII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue outward aspect of Mr. Stanley’s new volume on the Jewish 
Church * is very prepossessing. Its large, fair type, its ample, generous 
page, its sumptuous thickness of leaf’ and width of margin, its illustra- 
tions, — neat, original, and not too many,— make it, perhaps, the most 
imposing reprint that has done honor to the taste of American publishers 
and the skill of the American press. 

In all the popular and superficial qualities, too, which we seek in 
such a book, it well sustains the fame won by the showy and eloquent 
historian of the Eastern Church. From Pretace to Index, Mr. Stanley 
never lets us forget his signal advantage in writing as a traveller in 
the Holy Land. The local descriptions, illustrating the Hebrew narra- 
tive, are the most picturesque and brilliant that have been woven into 
Diblical comment or essay. They are fresh and first-hand, — not the 
hard mosaic-work we find in Conybeare’s St. Paul. In several instances, 
— particularly, the account of the Samaritan passover-rite, and the visit 
to the sacred sepulchres at Hebron, — they have the merit, such as it is, 
of genuine discoveries, and give a value to these Lectures unique and 
untransferable, — a value less than historic, but more than antiquarian, 
and of a sort to be appreciated by readers even least interested in 
sacred lore. 

Where, also, the Old Testament narrative ean find fit illustration in 
picturesque words and phrases, it has it in perfection, perhaps, in these 
handsome pages. Take, for instance, what is said of the “ outward con- 
formity of Abraham and his immediate descendants to the godless, 
grasping, foul-mouthed Arabs of the modern desert,” (p. 18,) with the 
brilliant brief recurring phrases in which the comparison is again and 
again suggested; the very full references to Egyptian customs and 
monumental records; the lively hints of landscape, portraying the plain 
of Esdraelon, the mountains of Moab, and the valley of the Jordan ; 
the sketch given of Edessa, the supposed “* Ur of the Chaldees,” cradle 
of the patriarchal family; the more labored and vivid description of the 
mountain ranges of Sinai; the following up of the train of Scripture 
associations with the land of Gilead; the portrait of Jacob as the 
“ Hebrew Ulysses,” and of the Philistines as of something the rude type 
of the Homeric Cyclops ; the picture, equally striking, of Samuel and 
the prophetic school ; — these are instances of what we find, on almost 
every page, of that careful studying, both of artistic and popular effect, 
which is sure to have its reward. 

Furthermore, the view which is implied rather than expressed, as to 
the true character of the record, is, on the whole, enlightened and fair. 
We are warned at the outset that we have to do with, “ not an inspired 


* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. 
By Arruur Penruyn STANLEY. With Maps and Plans. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 8vo. pp. 572 
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book, but an inspired people,” — a phrase which is made to bear a very 
liberal interpretation, In arguing for the general truth of the narra- 
tive, it is only claimed that we hav e “the refs tion of the history, if 
not the history itself; the echo of the words, if not the actual words,’ 
A special critical value i is given to many parts, by the practice of setting 
the Septuagint reading in direct comparison with the Hebrew, — the 
preference, in some instances, being frankly given to the former. Some 
hard points of literalism are blandly eV vedod with a * we know not and 
we need not know”; the view is significantly hinted, that the walls of 
Jericho were overthrown by an earthquake ; the miracle of Ajalon 
leads to a very interesting and full gathering up of historic parallels; 
the chosen people, we are told, were not so strictly guided but that they 
‘ather “ stumbled into perfection,” and their passionate vows were char- 
acteristic but “ spasmodic efforts after self-restraint.” All these are indi- 
cations of a free handling of the subject-matter, too rare with commen- 
tators and historians ; and the ‘y are further borne out by the unqualified 
terms of admiration and honor in which Ewald is declared first of 
critics and scholars in this field, the consummate and unrivalled histo- 
rian of Israel. 

Our chief point of literary criticism would be the immense exaggera- 
tion and expansion of those popular qualities of style we have recog- 
nized,—the rhetorician’s vast amplification, —the traveller's assiduous 
seeking of opportunities to display himself in local scene-painting, — the 
novelist’s description of things which “might have been seen,” — the 
antiquarian’s zeal of petty and insignificant research, — the preachier’s 
diffuse fervor, — the lecturer’s propensity to drag in historical parallels, 
by main force,* wherever a dull ear can be pr icked or a sentence ne atly 
turned. So, too, there is something of the professor “in orders,” in 
the ex cathedra quasi-justification of the horrors of the Conquest. And 
many a time when we look for clear and vigorous statement, we find 
ourselves lost in a cloud of pompous words. It would have been a 
great mercy to the reader, if a hundred and fifty pages of this portly 
honk had been winnowed from its bulk. 

But this is not the real and serious disappointment we have found in 
a volume so liberal in its promise and so showy in its execution. Mr. 
Stanley has given in his Preface the name of Ewald as the eminent 
representative of that order of learning, if not of that precise school of 
criticism, whose results he would have it understood that he is prepared 
to make known to the English public. What else, in fact, can he mean 
by his twenty years of preparation for his task ? No doubt the unsus- 
pecting reader thinks that he has at last, in fluent and readable English, 
the ripe fruit of that remarkable school of Continental scholarship to 
which Mr. Stanley so freely confesses his obligation; and, possibly, 
wonders how little it amounts to, after all. New we do not blame Mr. 
Stanley in the least for not choosing to enter into questions of liter: wy 
criticism, or the polemics of religious archeology. These questions it 
was modest and right in him, no doubt, to leave to be handled by his 





* For i instance, Pharaoh and Charlemagne. 
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ecclesiastical superiors, Bishop Colenso and the “ spiritual peers.” But 
the volumes of Ewald in particular, and of all recent eminent crities in 
less degree, abound in points of learning — often merely curious per- 
haps, yet often deeply interesting and suggestive — which are wholly 
passed over by this lecturer, — which have no place in his imposing 
volume, no, not even in foot-note or appendix. In a work addressed 
to scholars, even in one addressed to the lay public, we hold that the 
omission is unpardonable, — certainly, in a work of the size and preten- 
sion of this. Fora certain picturesque and popular quality, it deserves 
high praise; as meeting the questions which are sure to rise to every 
intelligent reader, and which put the topic on the same plane of enlight- 
ened interest where we expect to find the early life of every other 
nation, it is nearly or quite valueless. The discussion of relations of 
pure history regarding Israel in Egypt, for example, — so fruitful and 
interesting as we find it in Ewald; the curious chains of association to 
he found in Balaam’s prophecy, suggested in part by Bunsen; the 
equally curious legendary matter touching the origin and migrations of 
the Canaanitish tribes ; the topics of interest still more remarkable and 
profound connected with the cycle of Syrian superstitions and the wild 
Palestinian mythology, with their many traces in the early “ Jewish 
Church ” ; — these points are either utterly ignored, or handled, if at all, 
ina vague and slipshod way, as if the object were to avoid the bringing 
in of new objects of interest into this “sacred” field. After reading with 
care, and often with much pleasure, these five hundred handsome pages, 
we are obliged to say that the English reader must still seek the points 
of scholarly interest in volumes of half the size and far more moderate 
pretensions. And, in place of the verdict we should be glad to render, 
we have to sum up our judgment of this book, that its value lies in its 
popular descriptions, its diffuse and flowing rhetoric, and its abstinence 
trom the forbidden fruit of knowledge. 


Ir is somewhat surprising that the doctrinal heresies of Dr. Colenso’s 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans * should have passed almost 
unheeded, while the critical heresies in his notes on the Mosaic accountT 
should have aroused such indignation. In the limits of his commen- 
tary, he is able to repudiate nearly all that is peculiar to Calvinism. 
In the Introduction, he tells us what regeneration is, —“ the cnsensible 
working of God’s good spirit upon the heart, leading men in the way of 
truth and righteousness.” When Jesus says, “I and my Father are 
one,” he does not speak of “ his substantial unity with the Father, but 
only of his unity of will and word with him.” The early Church 
were Jews at heart, and had for a long time no purpose of forsaking 
Judaism. The first teaching of the Apostles was only a reformed 
Judaism. Many were admitted into the Apostolic Church by baptism 
“who were very deficient in that which we should now consider an intel- 











* St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Newly Translated and Explained from a 
Missionary Point of View. By the Rigut Rey. J. W. Cotenso, D. D., Bishop 
of Natal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 261. — 

t We are reluctantly obliged to defer a notice of the second part of this treatise. 
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ligent knowledge of the Christian faith.” In the early Church, too, 
“they had no presbyters or deacons among them, much less a bishop 
in the later sense of the word”; the original order was substantially 
congregational. 

But the heresies of the Preface are mild in comparison with the here- 
sies of the text. In this the author successively opposes and denounces 
the doctrine that death came into the world through sin, or that God 
needs to be reconciled to man, the doctrine of vicarious atonement. 
the doctrine of total depravity and original sin, the doctrine of elec- 
tion, of mysteries, of vindictive punishment, and of eternal damna- 
tion. ‘To this last dogma he devotes an elaborate dissertation, in which 
he exposes, with all the eloquence of a truth-loving soul, the inconsis- 
tencies, the inhumanity, and the revolting wickedness of this unchristian 
theory. No Universalist could set forth the Divine purpose in punish- 
ment more persuasively. Dr. Colenso finds nothing in the Bible or in 
the Prayer-Book which requirgs men to believe that any are born to be 
damned, or that any will be lof eternally. The doctrine of the Trinity 
does not come into the discussn in a work of this kind. Yet it is no- 
ticeable that Dr. Colenso, in tose texts which have been used as proof: 
texts, invariably adopts the Ufitarian reading and the Unitarian expla- 
nation. 

The theory of this commentry is, that God loves man, always loved 
him, never hated him, and ame will hate him; that there is no change 
in his feeling toward man, or tyward men, by the atonement of Christ, 
but that this change is all inJthe minds and hearts and lives of men ; 
that death is not a curse, but blessing, and is no part of the penalty 
which God appoints for sin;that in all souls, however undeveloped, 
there is some spiritual life, tlre are the rudiments of the heavenly lite; 
that the “spirit of Christ” iS@fs spiritual life, and that we are saved by 
this as much as by his death*¥that there is no guilt without actual. con- 
scious sin; that conscience ?%4the supreme law, and the Church has no 
right to compel men to receiv4 what “ contradicts the law of righteous- 
ness and truth and love”; thiat there have always been, and still are, 
true servants of God and accepted children among the heathen; that 
sudden conversion, though possible, is not probable ; that the heavenly 
state is also probationary, with degrees of excellence and degrees of 
happiness, from which it is possible to rise or fall; and that revelation 
can only be interpeted by reason. 

To find fault with so cheering a volume may seem ungracious ; yet 
we are constrained to say that the translation is not very satisfactory, 
either in its English idiom or in the changes which it makes from the 
common version. There is a prevailing awkwardness in the style, 
which creates new obscurity, while it seeks to dissipate the obscurity of 
the thought. The special criticism of verses does not indicate a wide 
range of reading. In the notes on the sixteenth chapter, for instance, 
Dr. Colenso confounds Erastus and Sopater with the persons of that 
name mentioned in Acts xx., which he would hardly have done on a 
more careful examination. He lays too much stress, too, upon that 
verbal play of the “at-one-meat,” which is better as a pleasant fancy 
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than as the foundation of an argument. His commentary is valuable 


rather as a sign of the times , th: an as an original contribution to the- 
ological science. 


Very different in style and tone, in simplicity and fairness, from the 
writings of Dr. Colenso are the arrogant and moc ‘king criticisms of his 
New York reviewer,* the “St. Marks-in-the-Bowe ‘ry Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History.” Instead of an “ Answer,” the work of. this 
dignified Professor is a sneer, fortified by anathema more than by argu- 
ment. It pleases him to call the honest English Bishop an “ /njidel”; 
to insinuate that he has some false-hearted, sinister motive ; to pro- 
nounce him ignorant of the first principles of fair inquiry ; and to treat 
the book that he criticises as almost too contemptible to deserve notice 
Dr. Mahan condescends, in the pride of his superior wisdom, to annihi- 
late this rash meddler in theology with a few decisive and crushing 
words. He will discharge what friends have thought to be the duty of 
i man so competent; but will do it in a very summary way, and not 
waste much time upon it. A thin duodecimo, easy reading for a couple 
of hours, shall settle the question, and make it impossible for the cul- 
prit to appear in court again. <A “spiritual” critic, discerning things 
spiritually, will demolish “all the mean materialism of this rationalist, 
this physical and arithmetical commentator. 

If Dr. Colenso finds no enemy stronger than this New York Church- 
man, his triumph is sure. In all that is positive, Dr. Mahan’s work 
justifies the heresies of the innovator he would silence. It makes ad- 
inissions which really concede the point in discussion, and its way of 
stating heresies in criticism only renders them more pernicious. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Mahan, it is of no importance or necessity that an 
inspired or infallible Scripture should be infallibly true. God may 
inspire falsehood, if he can do good by that process. He may say what 
he knows is scientifically, numerically, or even morally, incorrect, if so 
he can make the divine message interesting. In Dr. Colenso’s book 
there is no sentence so daring as this, by which Dr. Mahan clenches 
his argument against the need of an exact Scripture: “ Besides which, 


such a book, if written, would never have been read. ‘To the mass of 


men, it would have been less intelligible, and less interesting, than Aris- 
totle’s Ethies.” Or take such paragraphs as these (p. 59) :— 


“ However this may be, Moses took the family list of Jacob, just as Jacob 
had left it; and inserted it — with all its sins against arithmetic on its head 
— in his books of Genesis and Exodus.” 

“ But as an inspired man, had he a right to overlook or to sanction these 
sins against modern arithmetic ? 

“IT answer, Yes; the Holy Ghost did not inspire him to be a pedant or 
arithmetician. He was raised up and inspired for a holier and better work. 
As an historian of truth, and not a detailer of mere facts, — as a prophet of 


* The Spiritual Point of View ; or, The Glass Reversed. An Answer to Bishop 
Colenso. By M. Manan, D. D., St. Marks-in-the-Bowery Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History i in the General Theological Seminary. “Spiritual things are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 114. 
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the old world, not a Gradgrind of the nineteenth century, — he concerned 
himself’ chietly with weightier matters of the law. 

“If a slight inaccuracy in figures —an inaccuracy, that is, from on 
of view — should turn out to be the means of suggesting spiritual rele 


dmg 
; ie if 


would be Just the kind of mnaccurac Y that large -minded men of all ages deli 


in , an inae curacy, 4 may reverently add, not alic nor displeasing to the Spirit 
Divine Truth.” 


he? 


According to Dr. Mahan, then, * mere facts” are of no consequence 
to inspired men, and exact numbers are not according to the method of 
the Spirit of Truth. Large-minded men like Moses, speaking as the 
Lord bade, rather delight to neglect and distort the truth about these 
“facts,” and to plague the Gradgrinds. And yet this doctor ealls the 
men who deny the infallible inspiration of the Bible “infidel.” If this 
is inspire ation, anything i is inspiration. If the Holy Spirit need not stat 
facts, then neither Colenso nor any other critic will trouble himself’ to 
show that there are mistakes in the Pentateuch. We hazard nothing 
in saying, that such statements as these of the New York Professor do 
more to bring the Bible into contempt than any honest exposition of its 
real errors. If we understand them rightly, they mean that the Bible 
is all the more divine, all the more inspired, that it is untrustworthy 
in scientitic or historical facts; and that the Holy Spirit loves to en- 
courage errors of a material kind. This is discussing things from a 
“ spiritual point of view” indeed; reversing the glass with a vengeance, 
—saving inspiration at the expense of truth. 

Dr. Mahan fancies that he has overwhelmed the heretical Bishop in 
this,one general answer, that all his quibble sare of no importance, as 
they do not touch the true idea of inspiration. But he attempts some 
special answers to the special objections of Colenso’s book. No reader 
will consider these answers satisfactory, in a single instance. They 
evade the difficulties and strive only to throw dust in the eyes of re: ad- 
ers. Dr. Mahan speaks contemptuously of Colenso’s scholarship :— 
we can find no evidence of any thorough se holarship in his own pages. 
And certainly, if his statement on page 13, that Moses * reduced the 
power” of a master over his slaves “a little in the case of the Jews, 
and made their law of slavery more humane than that of other nations.” 
among whom he mentions the Romans,— that it was a “ merciful ad- 
dition to the practice that prevailed generally among the most enlighit- 
ened nations of antiquity,” — if this statement is to be received, then 
indeed not only the Pentateuch, but Moses himself, becomes wi//stori- 
eal. Ie is brought down to a time a thousand years or so later than 
that which is assigned to the Exodus, and becomes the contemporary ot 
the later Hebrew kings. It indeed “reverses the glass” 
Moses in the age of Hezekiah. 

A more unscholarlike book than this of Dr. Mahan has never come 
under our notice. Its plea is subtle, though h: ardly specious ; its argue 
ment is in part assertion and in part denunci: ation; and it does wanton 
violence to the spirit of truth. The motto on the title-page is strangely 
misplaced as the heading of such a volume. 
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AFTER an interval of two years or more, another number of Bun- 
sen’s Dihelwerk * cives promis se of the future more rapid continuation of 
the work. The present issue, edited by Dr. Heinrich Holzmann, of 
Heidelberg, contains the translation of the four Gospels, with annota- 
tions and a comparative synopsis of the narratives of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. ‘The diction, as in those portions of the Old Testament 
which have thus far appeared, is that of Luther’s version, where ‘by the 
Biheliverk preserves the popular and sacred associations of the national 
Vulgate, while giving to the German people a new German Bible 
which correctly represents the original; in other words, making the 
genuine Word accessible, and so “ope ning the Scriptures.” The result 
will be a * Family Bible,” purged of the old errors, corrected and illus- 
trated by all the lichts of modern criticism, — a work equally suited to 
the scholar and the illiterate. When shall we have an English Bible 
on the same plan? 

The present number is soon to be followed, according to the an- 
nouncement of the publishers, by the first half of the fifth H/albband, 
containing the Psalms; then by the second half, cont: uning the Prov- 
erbs and Job. Then will come the sixth //albhand, containing the 
other not yet published portions of the Old Testament; and fin lly, the 
eighth Halbband with the remainder of the New Testament. With 
that the First Division of the Bihelwerk will be complete. 

The principal contributors to this work since Bunsen’s death are his 
two sons, to whom he committed its management, Heinrich von Bunsen 
in England, and Dr. George von Bunsen in Bonn. Associated with 
them are Adolph Kamphausen of Bonn, Dr. Richard Adelbert Lipsius 


of Vienna, Johannes Bleek of Bonn, and Dr. Heinrich Holzmann of 


Heidelberg, to whom is assigned the preparation and editing of the 
books of the New Testament. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Tne characteristic qualities of Herbert Spencer, as a writer on phi- 
losophy, are his singular faculty of minute analysis, the firmness with 
which he holds, and the accuracy with which he follows out, the most 
delicate threads of his argument, together with the clear and decisive 
style in which he records the processes of his thought. There is a 
striking calmness and moderation, also, in the tone even of the state- 
ment which indicates the widest difference in his view from the current 
opinion he assails, — a fairness and evenness in striking contrast with 
the polemic temper oftenest found in such discussions. "The only hint 
of personal feeling, the only shade of injustice, that we can recall, is in 
a passing reference to the future rewards of virtue, as if that made the 
true or the only ground of the religious motive of duty. The qualities 
we have named, if not the highest, are among the highest, of a philo- 
sophical thinker ; and it is very rare to find them in anything like the 


* Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Erste Abtheilung. Die Bibel-Uebersetzung und Er- 
klirung. Vierter Theil. Die Biicher des Neuen Bundes. Siebenter Halbband. 
Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus. 
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degree we find them here. Given the writer’s point of view, and they 
make, perhaps, the most essential condition of the purely intellectual 
portion of his task.* 

Assuming as a postulate the existing universe, the three questions of 
human philosophy are, What, Why, and low, — the fact, and the final 
or etlicient cause. Mr. Spencer's system, following that of Comte, 
assumes the first to be the only legitimate inquiry; and briefly disposes 
of all that can be said as to the other two, by setting them apart ina 
separate section of * ‘The Unknowable.” Now, we have no sympathy 
with the mood of mind which refuses to admit any evidence of so-called 
spiritual facts; with the intellectu al fastidiousness which hesitates to 

say that the eve was meant to see, or the ear to hear; or with the reti- 

cence that will not commit itself to any declaration that the source of 
being is an intelligent Will. Still, we do not admit the force of the erit- 
icism which is sometimes made on this class of writers, as if they pre- 
tended to account for the tacts of existence, or held their own tormu- 
laries of thought to have (as it were) a vital and creative energy; as 
if, in other words, they taught or implied that the universe was made 
by logic.t It seems to us, on the contrary, that they do hold fuuthtully 
by the first order of inquiry, namely, W hat are the facts? and the mar- 
vellous richness and be vauty, often, of their exposition seems to us the 
indispensable preliminary to any right interpretation of the facts. The 
true, that is, the highest interpretation of them, can be only in that 
completed religious philosophy for which these writers prepare tle 
way. 

: ‘In the development of his very large and comprehensive plan, Mr. 
Spencer has got beyond this preliminary and controverted field.{ The 
argument which he is now unfolding can be followed without any draw- 
back of an implied dissent on speculative grounds. It is as patient and 
modest in treatment as it is masterly in analytic ability. We judge it, 
of course, not from the point of view of an adept in the elementary part 
of organic chemistry. We assume the author’s accuracy in his state- 
ment of points, which can be verified by turning to any recent standard 
exposition of the science. His extraordinary skill shows to great advan- 
tage in the way he turns them to the uses of philosophy. For example, 
the ar gument by which he connects the essentially unstable and * modi- 
fiable” nature of organic compounds on one side, with the atomic levity 
of three of their chief ager (oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen) on 
the other, ith the feeble elective affinities of nitrogen, 
which is a large iaaoedieat also in all explosive compounds, — is a mas- 
terpiece of scientific reasoning. So, too, as to the physical effect of 
luminous undulations in upsetting the unstable equilibrium esse ntial to 
the elementary structure of organic matter. And for condensed analytic 

argument, we fe hardly know where to point to a finer + exemnpee than that 











* We donot include i in this judgment his earlier work, “ Social Statics,” (1850,) 
which, both in style and argument, is far inferior to the later ones. 

t See National Review for October, 1862. 

i The Principles of Biology. By Hrerpert Spencer. Part I. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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in which he approaches his definition of organic life,—- that it is “ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” * 

Most readers will, probably, be unaware that the projected system of 
philosophy which Mr. Spencer is developing with so remarkable ability 
corresponds in its precise arrangement, even to many of its details, with 
the latter half of that which was sketched by Comte, and by him left to 
be wrought out by his successors.— We do not consider that this fact 
detracts from the merit or the originality of Mr. Spencer’s treatment ; 
still less that it should prejudice any one against what is truly valuable 
in it. Both in its grandeur and in its limitations, it belongs to that 
order of thought most truly characteristic of the present period. And, 
probably, it will have to do its perfect work before the conditions will 
be fully provided for that nobler religious philosophy which shall do 
Justice alike to the universe and the soul. As a help to such a philos- 
ophy,—at least as its conditio sine qua non,— every genuine effort 
of this kind deserves the careful study and the best judgment of the 
religious mind of our day. 


Wuen Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” appeared before the world, a 
few years ago, the reader must have noticed a wonderful breach in the 
logic of that entertaining book, which it would take at least a dozen 
first-class syllogisms to defend successfully. This breach was just at 
the dividing line between the shrewd and valuable observations of the 
naturalist and the startling deductions of the philosopher. It seemed 
no compulsion of his argument, which, as far as it went, was both modest 
and ingenious, — no fair inference from his observations, curious, va- 
ried, and fruitful as they were, — but rather a sort of mental heroism, 
that prompted him to leap the gulf, and range himself, out of a fanciful 
consistency, with the extreme defenders of the development hypothesis. 
Surely, no facts which he adduced added much of plausibility or strength 
to that hypothesis, which, for whatever merit it has, rests on quite other 
grounds. But the theory has strong fascination to many minds. It is 
the legitimate, or (as it were) the ideal terminus, towards which scien- 
tific induction always leads ; and though by no means vindicated as yet 
by any actual observation, yet, once assuming it, a multitude of facts 
range themselves easily in support or illustration of it. Perhaps the 
most that can fairly be claimed for the philosophical value of Mr. 
Darwin’s book, is its exposition and illustration of the laws of “ varie- 
ties,” (not species,) and of- the conditions of existence in animated 
beings. And it covers, in a way which wil! perhaps never be sur- 
passed, this portion of the wide field which must be included in the 
larger argument. 

Mr. Darwin’s facts and reasonings are addressed to those who already 
know something of the science. It is the object of Mr. Huxley’s Lec- 
tures ¢ to instruct the general public in some of those matters which 


* A still more remarkable instance of sustained power of analysis may be found 
in Mr. Spencer’s “‘ Elements of Psychology,” published in 1855. 

t See Systeme de Politique Positive, especially the close of Vol. II. 

¢ On the Origin of Species ; or, The Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Na- 
ture. A Course of Six Lectures to Workingmen. By Tuomas H. Hux ter. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 150. 
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scientific readers are supposed to know. Their topies are, the condition 
of organic nature, present and past; the origination of living beings ; 
the laws of hereditary transmission ; the conditions of animal exist- 
ence; and a special exposition of the Darwinian theory, which is thus 
stated, —that “all the phenomena of organic nature, past and present, 
result from, or are caused by, the interaction of those properties of 
organic matter called Afavism and Variability with the Conditions of 
Ervistence.’ The book has not the interest of an independent treatise ; 
but as the clear, compact, forcible, often vivid and entertaining state- 
ment of the points most requiring to be known for understanding the 
present aspects of the question, it will well repay the reader. The illus- 
tration of the laws of organic life, in the first lecture, is the most favor- 
able example of the writer's manner. 


AmonaG the works on the science of language, that of M. Renan, 
though not the most recent, deserves particular mention, for the clear- 
ness and force with which one or two points in it are specialized. The 
interest of the study, as in fact the “embryology of the human mind”; 
the value of language itself, as the documentary record of pre-historic 
ages ; the vigorous and clear statement of what is meant by the * spon- 
taneous” origin of speech, — what is spontaneous admitting no such 
qualification as hard or easy ; the assertion that monosyllabic roots, as 
actual parts of speech, are a mere etymological fiction, since language 
in its primitive forms was highly complex, and simplicity comes oniy 
from analysis and growth; the vivid sketch which is given of the 
“twin-races,” Shemitic and Japhetic, commencing together, in the Asi- 
atic highlands, the great historic race of civilization; the attempt that 
is made to trace back and localize the actual birthplace of that proud, 
dominant, and conquering stock, — all these points secure to this Essay 
a place in the literature of the subject, from which it can by no means 
be spared. It is an indispensable aid and comment in the study of the 
other works to which we have called attention heretofore. 

Ir is with regret we have so long left unacknowledged the great 
value and interest of Mr. Marsh’s second course of Lectures * to stu- 
dents of the English language. In the statement of general principles 
and in the felicity of popular illustration, the former course is perhaps 
superior. The present volume has a higher special value, from its 
very full exhibition of those five centuries of growth which carried the 
language over from the barrenness of Saxon Chronicles to the culmina- 
tion of its wealth and power in the age of Shakespeare. All the mate- 
rials are given here which a student requires, not only to follow the 
course of that development, but also to learn enough of the structure 
and vocabulary of Saxon and early English, to read the very ample 
illustrations that are given, with independent knowledge and pl sasure of 








* De lOrigine du Langage. Par Ernest Renan. 3” ed. Paris: Michel 
Lévy, Fréres. 1859. 


+ The Origin and History of the English Language and the Early Literature it 
embodies. By G. P. Marsu. New York: Charles Scribner. 
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his own. Mr. Marsh has labored that nothing shall be wanting in this 
work, except what is required by those who make of these dialects a 
separate and extended study. And even those who do, will find great 
benefit in the guidance of a scholar so admirable and accomplished. 

Instead of a detailed criticism of a work so extended in plan and so 
rich in material, we have marked a few single points which may serve 
either to correct current impressions or to convey interesting informa- 
tion. First as to the influence of Anglo-Saxon on English literature. 

“ The earliest truly English writers borrowed neither imagery nor thought 
nor plan, seldom even form, from older natig® models; and hence Anglo- 
Saxon literature, so far from being the motherg{was not even the nurse of the 
infant genius which opened its eyes to t@e Sin of England five centuries 
ago.” — p. 100. 


= 





+. 


Again, the large addition of French words to the native vocabulary, 
making so rich an element in the composite structure of our tongue, 
was not, as we have been apt to think, the result of the Norman Con- 
quest, — at least not its immediate or its political result. It is not till 
more than two centuries afterwards that.we find “the awakening of a 
new spirit of nationality —which was ‘a result of the French and 
Scotch wars of Edward III.” — which led to “ the enlargement of the 
English vocabulary, and the impulse to the creation of an original Eng- 
lish literature.” Mental food must be f®und in translations from the 
richer stores of other lands, particularly Zrench ; and out of sheer pov- 
erty foreign words must be borrowed to‘ express the foreign thought. 
“Tt is a remarkable fact,” says Mr. Mar, “that, at the very moment 
when it was naturalizing this foreign elengent with the greatest rapidity, 
it asserted most energetically its grammatical independence, and mani- 
fested a tendency to the revival of Anglo-Saxon syntactical forms which 
had become wellnigh obsolete.” M ne. the study of the native 
tongue was carefully taught in schools; and 

“The learning, the poetry, the philosophy, which had been slowly gathered 
on the summits of social life, and had been the peculiar nutriment of the 
favored classes, now flowed down to a lower level, and refreshed, as with the 
waters of a fountain of youth, the humbler ranks of the English people... . . 
The English middle classes, who were now, for the first time, admitted to the 
enjoyment of literary pleasures, accepted, as a consecrated speech, the dialect 
employed by their authors and translators, without inquiring into the etymol- 
ogy of its constituents; and thus, in the course of one generation, a greater 
number of French words were introduced into English verse, and initiated as 
lawful members of the poetical guild, than in the nearly three centuries which 
had elapsed since the Norman conquest.” 


Indeed, law, trade, and science were more active agents even than 


poetry in introducing the foreign elements required by the poverty of 
the native speech. 


“The poets, so far from corrupting English by a too large infusion of 


French words, were in truth reserved in the employment of such, and, when 
not constrained by the necessities of rhyme, evidently preferred, if not a 
strictly Anglo-Saxon diction, at least a dialect composed of words which use 
had already familiarized to the English people.” — p. 267. 
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Without going into the detailed examination of words by which Mr, 
Marsh vindicates this statement, we copy the close of the illustration he 
gives from Sir John Mandeville’s Prologue, written about the year 
1356 :— 


“ And zee schulle undirstonde, that I have put this Boke out of Latyn into 
Frensche, and translated it azen out of Frensche into Englyssche, that every 
Man of my Nacioun may undirstonde it. But Lordes and Knyghtes and 
othere noble and worthi men, that conne Latyn but litylle, and hau been 
bezond the See, knowen and undirstonden, zit | erre in devisynge, for forze- 
tynge, or elles; that thei mowe redresse it and amende it. For thinges passed 
out of long tyme from a Mannes mynde or trom his syght, turnen some into 
forzetynge : Because that Mynde of Man ne may not ben comprehended ne 
witheholden, for the Freeltee of Mankynde.” — p. 


273. 


The following distinction is suggestive, and happily expressed : — 


“ While true wit is as universal as social culture, humor is localized and 
national, and the distinctive forms in which different peoples clothe the ludi- 
crous conceptions peculiar to themselves and almost inappreciable by stran- 
gers, constitute their national humor. English humor, then, is Anglicized wit. 
It is aspark thrown out whenever the positive and negative electricities of the 
French and Saxon constituents of the English intellect are passing into equi- 
librium, and no great English writer has ever been able wholly to suppress 
it.” — p. 300. 


The distinctive position of English among other literatures it is sat- 
isfactory to find thus stated, on so high authority : — 


“ The English is the only Gothic tribe ever thoroughly imbued with the 
Romance culture, and at the same time interfused with Southern blood, and 
consequently it is the only common representative of the two races. The 
civilization and letters of Germany and Scandinavia are either wholly dissim- 
ilar to those of Southern Europe, or they are close imitations. On the other 
hand, the social institutions and the poetry of the Romance nations are self- 
developed, and but slightly modified by Gothic influences. In England alone 
have the best social, moral, and intellectual energies of both families been 
brought to coincide in direction ; and in English character and English liter- 
ature we find, if not all the special excellences which distinguish each con- 
stituent of the English nationality, yet a resultant of the two forces superior in 
power to either.” — p. 401. 





We should be glad to quote what Mr. Marsh says of Chaucer, — 
“the first well-characterized specimen of the intellectual results of a 
combination, which has given to the world a literature so splendid and 
a history so noble”; and the comparison which is drawn afterwards 
(p. 569) between him and Shakespeare, “the two great masters of the 
English tongue.” But we copy, instead, a statement which may strike 
some readers with surprise, respecting Shakespeare’s infinite wealth of 
diction : — 


“He introduces, indeed, terms borrowed from every art and every science, 
from all theoretical knowledge and all human experiences, but his entire 
vocabulary little exceeds fifteen thousand words, and of these a large number, 
chiefly of Latin origin, occur but once, or at most twice, in his pages. ‘The 
affluence of his speech arises from variety of combination, not from numerical 
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abundance. And yet the authorized vocabulary of Shakespeare's time prob- 
ably embraced twice or thrice the number of words which he found necessary 
for his purposes; for though there were at that time no dictionaries which 
exhibited a great stock of words, yet in perusing Hooker, the old translators, 
and the early voyagers and travellers, we find a verbal wealth, a copiousness 
of diction, which forms a singular contrast with the philological economy of 
the great dramatist.” — p. 570. 


Mr. Marsh says that no great English writer is free from traces of the 
native humor. It would be unfair not to give a sample of his own, — 
one in which we have taken great personal comfort and satisfaction : — 


“ The student of language who ends with the linguistics of Bopp and Grimm 
had better never have begun; for grammar has but a value, not a worth; it is 
ameans, not an end; it teaches but half-truths, and, except as an introduction 
to literature and that which literature embodies, it is a melancholy heap of 
leached ashes, marrowless bones, and empty oyster-shells. You may feed the 
human intellect upon roots, stems, and endings, as you may keep a horse upon 
saw-dust ; but you must add a little literature in the one case, a little meal in 
the other, and the more the better in both. Many years ago, Brown, an 
American grammarian, invented what he called a parsing-machine, for teach- 
ing grammar. It was a mahogany box, some two feet square, provided with 
a crank, filled with cog and crown-wheels, pulleys, bands, shafts, gudgeons, 
couplings, springs, cams, and eccentrics; and with several trap-sticks project- 
ing through slots in the top of it| When played upon by an expert operator, 
it functioned, as the French say, very well, and ran through the syntactical 
categories as glibly as the footman in Scriblerus did through the predicates. 
But it had one capital defect, namely, that the pupil must have learned gram- 
mar by some simpler method before he could understand the working of the 
contrivance, and its lessons, therefore, came rather late. There are many sad 
‘compounds of printer’s ink and brain dribble’ styled ‘ English Grammars,’ 
which, as a means of instruction, are, upon the whole, inferior to Brown’s 
gimcrack.” — p. 40. 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Tue larger philosophy and the deeper insight of our later age may 
lead us to a juster estimate of the errors of Savonarola as a reformer, 
to a clearer perception of his delusion as a prophet; but no criticism 
will ever lessen the eloquence of the preacher, no scepticism dare to 
impeach the sincerity of the man or the testimony of the martyr. What 
Luther said of him in his time —that he still lived, and that his mem- 
ory was blessed — is true also in our time, and will be true till the 
age he sought to redeem from its vices and adorned with his virtues 
has faded from the memory of men forever. The remarkable character 
and the tumultuous career, the wisdom and the weakness, the absorbing 
patriotism and the abiding love, the struggles and the heroism, the 
many sufferings and the last agony of Savonarola, have at all times been 
the favorite subject of Italian historians and the grateful inspiration of 
Italian poets. 

The last, and on the whole the most important, work upon the char- 
acter and career of Savonarola is that by Villari,* —a Neapolitan by 





* La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi, narrata da PasQuaLE 
Vivxari, con I aiuto di nuovi documenti. 2 vols. Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 
1861. 
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birth and a Catholic, and lately appointed — shortly before completing 
his book —a Professor of History in the University at Pisa. Lone 
settled, however, in Florence, he has devoted many years to the study 
of the events of Savonarola’s life upon the very spot where they befell, 
and to the understanding of the constitution and the spirit of that 
republic with which Savonarola’s name is to be ever identified, among 
the descendants of the very people who established it, — much the 
same in their follies and their vehemence, in their love of license and 
their abuse of liberty, in these days as in those. 

So thoroughly, indeed, has Villari ransacked the archives of Florence 
and explored the history of the period, that it is to be doubted whether 
there is wanting a single fact touching the events of Savonarola’s life 
which will ever be brought to light. The material for our judgment of 
the great reformer is now all before us,— ample enough for him who 
knows how to use it without prejudice, justly, in the spirit of the philos- 
opher, yet not without something of the reverence of the disciple. 
Sometimes too minute, but seldom dull, Villari has written a book to 
be read, and not merely consulted. An English translation of it is 
lately published in London, so that all may judge of the work for 
themselves. Having read it in the original, we have only to say of it 
now, that the style is perspicuous and eloquent, and the interest well 
sustained, that it is at once an honor to the freer inquiry and the 
humaner spirit of the rising Italy, and a proof that her latest scholars 
in learning to investigate have not forgotten how to write. There is, , 
indeed, a certain element of partisanship in it which was hardly to be 
avoided, and with which, for our part, we wholly sympathize. The 
exact character of Savonarola was to be vindicated and established, 
erroneous opinions to bé reformed, his relations to the age of which he 
was at once the product and the guide to be more clearly explained ; — 
in short, Savonarola the man and the preacher, his influence and his 
objects, were to be understood and honored without attempting to make 
him a prophet, and in spite of the efforts to degrade him into a fanatic. 

Savonarola stands upon the dividing line between the Middle Age 
and the modern time, — representing, it seems to us, the reaction 
against the vices and the failure of the Renaissance and the daring 
hopes of the newer life and the freer thought. Yet while proclaiming 
the emancipation of knowledge, he held fast to the necessity of faith; 
while striving for the reform of the Church, and demanding a Council 
to depose its head, he yielded entire obedience to its doctrines and died 
in its faith. “The first in the fifteenth century,” says Villari, “ to per- 
ceive that a new life was penetrating and rousing the human race, — 
fitly therefore to be called the prophet of the new civilization,” — he 
dreamed that that life was not incompatible with the old reverence for 
the Church, or with the primitive dogmas of Christianity, which, thus 
transfused with a new spirit, would readily mould themselves to the 
new ideas, and shield and compass the new believers. 

But though recognizing no new system in religion, Savonarola was 
neither vague in his opinions nor in doubt as to his objects. The ideal 
was with him unfortunately too real; the future he caught glimpses of 
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in the stillness of the convent and proclaimed to the throngs in the 
cathedral, was not to come ina day, as he fancied; it lay at the furthest 
end of time,—not to be attained by quelling these tumults in the 
streets of Florence, or staying the persecutions or exposing the enor- 
mities of the Catholic Church. It was an age of activity more than of 
thought ; the craving was for new hemispheres and a new time, differ- 
ent from the old, — who knew in what or why? Upon Savonarola 
more than upon any other, priest or ruler, this brooding spirit of the 
age seems to us to have descended, — to find expression in his fervent 
utterance and to illustrate by his career its own incomplete develop- 
ment. 

In the moral as in the physical world there is a certain balance of 
forces which is neither to be neglected nor denied; and he only is the 
wise man or the true reformer who understands its character and 
observes its limits. Savonarola did neither; and the popular reaction 
which followed the excesses of his zeal was not less injurious than the 
feverish excitement which accompanied them. Forgetful of the great 
law, that moral progress must precede political reform, and that both 
are to be looked for only as the result of a slow enlightenment of the 
general mind and conscience, he fell into the common mistake of enthu- 
siasts, of rushing on to a sudden consummation of his holy purpose by 
denouncing vice and predicting revolution. 

Yet he was a less one-sided, a more charitable and a more practical 
man, than we commonly picture him. The praises of his friends have 
done him no less injustice than the falsehoods of his enemies. No man 
had more cause, perhaps, than he for hating the literature of his age, 
dangerous and corrupting as it had become by the revival of the pagan 
culture ; for it was a time, we remember, when the most serious thing 
discussed in the saloons of Florence was the canonization of Plato, — 
when a cardinal could advise his friend not to read the Epistles of St. 
Paul, for fear that his taste should be injured by their barbarous style, 
— when in the Vatican itself they scoffed at immortality and made a 
jest of the Deity. Yet he saved the great library of the Medici from 
dispersion, by buying it for the convent of San Marco; and though he 
may have burned a few bad books, it is not the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, neither of Marsilio Ficino nor of Angelo Poliziano, but 
wholly a fiction of later authors, that he burned any important or 
good ones; and certainly it is not recorded, as of Calvin more than a 
century later, that he ever burned a Servetus. Nor was he unjust to 
the claims of art, — that chief glory of Italy among the nations. The 
school of design which he founded in the convent of San Marco, whose 
novices were to earn their bread by drawing and painting instead of by 
beggary, testifies at once to his charity and his wisdom. 

Above the strifes of parties and the conflicts of sects, and apart from 
the history of Florence or the condition of his age, there is something 
in Savonarola which has for all times a universal interest, if not a per- 
manent charm. And it is this larger character of the man, if we may 
so say, irreconcilable with the foreordination of Luther or the predes- 
tination of Calvin, this absorbing faith, this grand catholic spirit having 
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its foundation in the depths of the human heart and its consecration in 
the revelation of Christ, which Villari develops with not less learning 
than fervor, with a toleration unexpected in a Papist, with a breadth of 
view not always found in a Protestant. 

The last scene, also, in the life of Savonarola, with its torture and 
fainting, with its prayer and faith and exaltation, appears perhaps for 
the first time in its true light, in all its terror and all its grandeur, in 
these pages of Villari; for it stands proved by the clearest evidence, 
that the confessions which it is pretended he made in the last moments 
of lingering torment were interpolated and falsified by his judges ; that 
he steadfastly refused to acknowledge his heresy or to recant his errors ; 
that whatever was extorted from him by the agony of the torture incon- 
sistent with his long avowed convictions was retracted in the first return- 
ing moments of consciousness. In this skilful explication, indeed, of the 
whole process against him, which resulted in his condemnation and death, 
lies one of the great merits of Villari’s work. It is the retribution and 
the compensation of history and the after age. And thus again to 
appear in the purity of his aims, in the intensity of his faith, with all 
the thoughts which consumed him vital still among men, with the heart 
of the world throbbing at last with his, is a better reward for the believ- 
ing monk of San Marco than the applause of a hierarchy or the canoni- 
zation of Rome. 


“ It was his office,” says Villari, happily, in closing his book, “to harmonize 
reason and faith, religion and liberty; and his work thus connects itself with 
the Council of Constance, with Dante Alighieri and Arnold of Brescia, in 
imitating that reform of the Catholic Church which was the lasting desire of 
the great Italians. 

“ And when this reform, a conviction of the need of which has already become 
universal, shall have penetrated also the kingdom of facts, Christianity will then 
receive its true and full development in the world, and Italy will be again at 
the head of a renewed civilization. At that time, perhaps, will be better com- 
prehended the character and the life of him who for this cause sustained a 
glorious martyrdom.” 


WE are inclined, after some deliberation, to rate the “ Rebellion 
Record” * as the worst piece of editing that has fallen under our no- 
tice. When the series was begun, we were prompt to recognize its 
promise and its aim; and with each number since, we have hoped to 
find our anticipations of it better realized. But, from a miscellany 
which, though hasty and unskilful, was at least varied and amusing, 
and in the first stages of the war a fair reflection of its incidents, it has 
degenerated into a rude and undigested mass of documents, bearing no 
ratio whatever with the importance of the events they bear upon, 
fringed with the most meagre seasoning of “ miscellanies.” The last 
number, for example, begins with a continuation of the report of an 
unsuccessful attack made by General Breckenridge at Baton Rouge, last 
August, during which General Williams, the commanding officer, was 








* The Rebellion Record: a Diary of American Events. Edited by Frank 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
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killed, and the rebel ram “ Arkansas” was destroyed. A story soon 
told, one would think. This is followed by a second longer report by the 
same officer, six reports of his subordinates, two “ General Orders ” by 
General Butler, two newspaper narratives, and three accounts, one very 
extended, from rebel sources, — the incessant restatement of the facts, 
from all these points of view, occupying thirty-two close octavo columns. 
Possibly as much as ten might have been judiciously allowed. This is 
an accidental and a very moderate example. The first battle of Bull 
Run was spread over a hundred and fifty pages. Meanwhile, we look 
in vain for any hint of that rich mass of material which might be made 
up, with a trifling amount of care and skill, from the brilliant editorials 
and correspondence of the city press, — “ Carleton,” in the Boston Jour- 
nal, for example, and the New Orleans correspondent of the New York 
Times, —that striking picture, renewed and fading from day to day, 
which it should seem the very business of such a series to copy and 
perpetuate, at least in its strong outline and its most vivid traits. Some 
essays of this sort were made in the earlier numbers ; but all seems to 
have been abandoned to the remorseless flood of “documents.” In the 
latter portion, we have little else than the official outside, which was 
sure to be found in the archives at any rate,—a prodigious “ blue- 
book” getting alarmingly ponderous month by month, and fit only to be 
consulted at need by title and index. It is no doubt worth preserving in 
all large libraries of reference. Perhaps it continues to be read by 
some of its patient purchasers. But neither its title nor its bulk, we 
hope, will deter some competent editor from gathering that far more 
valuable “ Record,” for which the opportunity is swiftly passing by. 
To such we would earnestly suggest, that scissors are a very useful 
appendage to the paste-box in the editorial workshop ; and that the 
materials for any sort of composition should be mixed (as Opie said 
of his colors) * with brains.” 


Many of the publications of the day, relating to the present struggle, 
are pamphlets dealing with some single phase of our national affairs, 
and their value ceases with the occasion that gave them birth. So with 
the current comments on military movements, which mostly have a 
strong personal or party bias. We must except, however, the valuable 
notes which Mr. Hurlburt has appended to Prince Joinville’s narrative 
of the Peninsular Campaign. Among the writings of more general 
interest, a “ Letter to the President of the United States, by a Refu- 
gee,” * dwells earnestly on the peril threatening from the secession 
heresy in the Western States,—a topic of singular importance, con- 
cerning which we hope soon to present full testimony. Some curious 
evidence is brought up, dating nearly thirty years back, to prove “ the 
present attempt to dissolve the American Union a British aristocratic 
plot,” +— an hypothesis which would conveniently explain a good 
many things that have vehemently perplexed us. A briet essay by 
Professor Parsons, on “ Slavery, its Origin, Influence, and Destiny,” { 





* New York: C. 8. Westcott. 
+t New York: J. F. Trow. t Boston: W. Carter. 
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discusses the sort of loyalty that distinguishes ours from monarchieal 
institutions, with the prine iples of consent and coercion, of slave ry and 
servility in national life, urges that nationality must be defended eyen 
before the Constitution, and draws some keen comparisons between 
America and England ;— while Dr. Bellows’s Sermon on “ Uneon- 
ditional Loyalty” is a noble ethical statement of the highest motive of 
fidelity to his government which animates the Christian citizen. 

The pamphlet ealled “ Union Foundations,” * written by an officer 
of engineers in our national service, is a discussion of no little intel- 
lectual merit. Commencing with a labored argument from the natural 
to the politics al and social organism, it sets forth in much detail the frets 
respecting the geographical structure and industrial c apac ities of our 
country ; urges the necessity not only of political union in it, but of its 
exclusive possession by the Anglo-Saxon race; argues at length a 
favorite theory, that the vast tropical valley of the Amazon is the true 
and destined home of the African in America; and closes with a brief 
consideration of the “three possible endings of our contest, agreeing in 
a restored union.” The ethical tone, as well as the scientific ability, 
shown in this pamphlet, is deserving of all praise. 

Among the works of higher permanent value, a very interesting 
chapter of personal experience, given by the President of a Virginia 
College,t who maintained an intrepid resistance to the prevailing mad- 
ness till absolutely driven from his post, gives emphasis to the argu- 
ment, otherwise timely and excellent, in which he controverts the 
wretched fallacies that have wrought so much misery and ruin. The 
moderate temper exhibited, as well as the evidence of his own obserya- 
tion and conviction, will win a favorable hearing to what he says of 
the one dread question, which so distances the power of mere logic or 
mere statesmanship to grapple with it. 

To the work of M. Cochin, the second portion of which is now 
before the public in its handsome English dress,f we have given our 
emphatic testimonial more than once. Its sterling value is fully recog- 
nized, and the’ present volume is issued in obedience to a wide and 
imperative demand. Its comparison of the results of slavery in the 
United States — where he traces its political history down to the out- 
break of the existing rebellion — with those in the colonies controlled 
by European powers, gives to the work the character of a standard 
treatise, and an historical value quite independent of its immediate 
uses. 

This argument from facts and principles combined is fortified by sta- 
tistics, — those figures of speech that “will not lie.” Secession has 
been called a “revolt against the census,” —the figures tell us why. 





* Union Foundations; a Study of American Nationality as a Fact of Science. 
By Carr. E. B. Hunt, U. "Ss. A. New York: D. Van Nostrand. pp. 61. 

t Political Fallacies; an Examination of the False Assumptions and Refut: ition 
of the Sophistical Reasonings which have brought on this Civil War. By Grorce 
Junky, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. pp. 332. 

¢ The Results Of Slavery. By Aveustixn Cocuin. Translated by Mary L. 
Booru. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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In his Preliminary Report,* Mr. Kennedy has arranged in tabular 
form some of the most important results of the census of 1860, and 
given comparisons of the last decade with preceding ones. Mr. Childs, 
availing himself of additional knowledge gained in the intervening two 
years, and increasing the number of topics, has given us in the National 
Almanac f undoubtedly the completest work of the kind ever published 
in this country. From these two works we gather a few points bearing 
on present subjects of interest and opinion. 

The rapid gain of the North over the South in population has been 
mostly since 1820, and has been greatly owing to the tide of immigra- 
tion from Europe, which set in the direction of the Northwest. The 
gain in the slave population has fallen twelve per cent below the 
average ; in the Slave States at large, eight per cent below the average. 
Facts and figures furnish a curious comment to the argument of the 
leaders in secession. During the last ten years, notwithstanding the 
“John Brown raid,” the number of fugitive slaves was less than in 
the previous decade. From 1840 to 1850, the number who escaped 
was 1,011, or one thirtieth of one per cent. During the last ten years, 
they fell off to 803, or one fiftieth of one per cent.{ Slave property 
was never more secure under the Union, than during the ten years 
immediately preceding the slave-masters’ rebellion. We find also 
striking illustrations of those laws of race and population which indi- 
vate the future of the African race on this continent. Thus, the great- 
est increase of free colored population is not in Massachusetts, where 
the black has the right of ballot and the privilege of the school-house, 
but in South Carolina, where the race is held in most absolute bondage. 
In Boston, the births among the colored people are fewer than the 
marriages ; in Charleston, the former far exceed the latter. The 
freedman of his own choice will not come to the North. He prefers 
the sunny South. Any assertion to the contrary is simply the scare- 
crow of politicians, which is scattered to the winds by the logic of facts. 

Next, the financial resources of the country and the national debt. 
If our debt has increased beyond all calculation, so also has our knowl- 
edge of our means to meet it. The value of property in the loyal 
States alone, in 1860, was ten thousand million dollars. In the next 
ten years, war or no war, this will be doubled. The amount of wealth 
acquired by manufactures alone in the last decade was equal to the 
entire estimated debt in June, 1864. Again, consider the financial 
value, merely, of thé great Pacific Railroad, — when completed, as in 
a few years it will be, the industrial climax of the nineteenth century. 
The Secretary of the Interior informs us that the mines which this 
inland artery of trade will drain already produce annually a hundred 
millions of dollars in the precious metals ; and the aggregate mineral 
productions will soon reach three times that amount. Governor Evans 
of Colorado calculates that the mines of that Territory, when all worked, 


* Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census. 1860. By Jos. C. G. Kennepy, 
Superintendent. Washington : Government Printing-Office. 

+ The National Almanac and Annual Record. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 

t South Carolina, for example, lost only one out of every 17,501. 
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will employ twenty million men, and will yield, by a judicious system, 
twenty-tive millions of dollars annu: ally for the national rev enue. Dur ing 
the last decade. more than tifty millions of acres were for the first time 
broken by the plough; the tide of immigration still sets to our shores: 
all through the immense tracts of the West, cities and towns are spring- 
ing up; and untold riches are waiting in the earth’s bosom to flow 
forth at the touch of toil. These sober figures of the census seem like 
the extravagant language of speculative imagination. Nothing could 
more clearly demonstrate the ability of the United States to meet all 
its pe _ obligations. 

We find also some interesting indications of the mental tastes and 
habits of our people. In 1860, of 4,051 newspapers and _ periodicals, 

3.242 — more than four fifths — were devoted to politic s; while only 

277 —little more than six and a half per cent — were given to theology 
and religion. Politics is the great sponge that absorbs the Juices of 
current thought. In the departments of history, poetry, and science, 
besides, we have no cause to be ashamed of the rank our writers have 
attained. In theology and the higher departments of learning we 
probably fall behind some other nations; and our Christianity, tried 
by ecclesiastical tests, would perhaps be found wanting. Religion, as 
it works itself more into the actual and present interests of men, be- 
comes in a measure secularized. But we think the living voice of the 
pulpit bears a larger proportion to other influences than the statistics 
of the religious to ‘those of the political press. And the higher culture, 
religious as well as secular, is well provided for. E iehty -eight theo- 
logical schools, fourteen of which have libraries numbering upwards of 
ten thousand volumes each, and two hundred and twenty-one colleges, 
testify to the care and cost which have been bestowed in this direction. 
Doubtless many of the colleges and seminaries are such only in name ; 
still they spread a fair amount of education over a very wide surface ; 
and the lack of a small class of superior scholars is compensated by a 
gradual raising of the level of general culture and intelligence. 


INCOMPARABLY the ablest and most impor tant of the writings that 
have been called out by the existing crisis is Mr. Fisher’s “ Trial of 
the Constitution.” * The five months that have passed since its publi- 

cation have done nothing to diminish the timeliness of his argument, 
which is only illustrated and confirmed by the series of acts that 

marked the close of the late session of Congress. The leading postu- 
lates, which are urged by Mr. Fisher with singular force and cle sarness 
of conviction, are these three: that the politic: ul life of nations is con- 
trolled by natural or providential laws as strictly as the kingdoms of 
organic life ; that the characteristics and the destiny of races are fixe «l 
and unalterable, each race manifesting its peculiar instincts in its entire 
life and in all its institutions, politic: ul and social; and that our own 
form of government, being directly derived from the English, and re- 





* The Trial of the Constitution. By Srpney Georce Fisuer. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 391. 
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sulting from the character and tendencies of the same Saxon stock, must 
be judged by British precedents, and interpreted by the canons of Brit- 
ish constitutional law, which the founders of our government followed 
“as closely as they dared, not perhaps as closely as they wished.” 

Neither of these positions is strictly novel. The merit of the book, 
intellectually, consists in the firmness with which they are held, and 
the consistency with which they are applied (especially the last) in 
discussing the case which has actually arisen in the working out of our 
national life. The Constitution has failed in guarding that peace 
which it was fondly believed to have made secure; the critical question 
now is, Has the government which it created the necessary powers to 
earry the nation through this struggle, and preserve it from dissolution ? 
We can only present, in the briefest possible way, the answer given to 
this question, reserving the argumentative treatment of the topic for 
another time. 

In form, the book consists of five elaborate discussions, on a Written 
Constitution, Union, Executive Power, Slavery, and Democracy. 

Under the first head, it is argued that one great present danger, 
besides the inevitable uncertainties of interpretation, lies in the rigid 
and unpliable nature of a written constitution, which cannot provide 
against all emergencies, and which it is extremely difficult to alter 
as circumstances may require. The power of amendment is a safety- 
valve ; “ but the efficacy of a safety-valve depends on the promptness 
with which it can be opened, and the width of its throttle.” “ Power 
which the people cannot use they do not possess, whether the Con- 
stitution reserves it to them or not.” In the present exigency, the 
formalities of amendment prescribed in Article V. of our Constitution 
are glaringly unfit to meet the case; the actual and the only possible 
appeal has been to arms; and the nation itself may perish, unless a 
more liberal and adequate interpretation be given to the implied powers 
of the government than our “ strict construction” theories have suffered 
to be in vogue. There can be no such thing as a government with lim- 
tted powers. Nor can the theory of three co-ordinate and equal de- 
partments of government, with their incessant liability to deadlock, be 
anything but a fallacy and a failure. Some one department, from the 
nature of the case, must represent the omnipotence of the nation in the 
control of its own affairs; and in a republic this can be none other than 
the Legislature, which most directly represents the people. Thus the 
true interpretation of our system — that which is inevitably forced on 
us by the course of events — makes it equivalent (exceptis excipiendis) 
to that of England, which rests on the theory of a Parliament virtually 
omnipotent. The Constitution is, in fact, simply a Bill of Rights. The 
real safeguard of popular liberty is not the judiciary, — which is not 
only the weakest arm, but which can act only on a case actually in 
court, — but the control which the people themselves directly exercise 
in periodical elections. Constitutional law, here as in England, con- 
sists, in fact, of the entire body of legislation which has been ratified 
by general consent. This is not merely a deduction from history, but 
“a truth of mental science.” It could not possibly have been otherwise. 
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The fifth article only prescribes a given case, when proposed amend- 
ments must be submitted to vote in a particular way, but by no means 
excludes other methods at need. (p. 143.) 

The chapter upon Union is especially interesting from the detailed 
examination which is made into the principles and workings of the 
British union, — that of which the American colonies made a part, and 
which furnished the fundamental idea, and even in some sense the 
model of ours, representing as it does the genuine Saxon love of local 
liberty combined with central authority. The national power which 
was competent to form the Union is competent also to modity or dissolve 
it, —to permit and regulate secession, to exclude any State or section ; 
in short, “the government must have unlimited power, or give place to 
another which has.” On its present seale, the Union cannot continue 
always; there are limits of geographical dimension, of numbers in 
population, of complexity in interests, especially of diversities in race, 
which forbid any such expectation. Separation of the South might 
have been granted ; but the South “ abandoned the right of secession ” 
when it took up arms and substituted war for law. The inevitable 
“ Africa in the South” can never be on permanent terms of political 
union and equality with the Saxon North. 

In the chapter on Executive Power, the constitution of the British 
executive — “that wonderful product of time,..... product of the 
whole past of the nation, its labors, struggles, and dangers, aspirations 
and achievements, through the centuries ” — is vigorously sketched, 
and a comparison is carefully drawn between the singular felicities of 
that, and the perilous difficulties of our own. One point of the com- 
parison is especially valuable,—that in which President Lincoln’s 
appeal to Congress to sustain him in the suspension of the privilege 
of the /abeas “Corpus i is shown to be nearly identical with the appeal 
inade to Parliament by William III. The t tardy action of Congress 
in responding to this appeal is shown to have threatened one of 
the most serious dangers resulting from the present trial of the Con- 
stitution. 

The two remaining topics, Slavery and Democracy, hardly gave the 
opportunity for equal novelty of statement, — especially the latter, 
which had already been elaborately treated by the author of this work 
in his remarkable pamphlet on “The Laws of Race as connected with 
Slavery,” noticed by us two years ago. Still, as among the ablest and 
most thorough discussions of these topics, within their limits, they 

make a fit completion to his argument. His style in dealing with them, 
though grave and somewhat stern, nay, sombre, in its coloring, and 
tinged by no illusions of false hope, or ‘softening of mere sentiment, 1 
noble in its ethical tone, and clear in its recognition of the ane 
basis of all national life. The writer’s anticipations of our political 
future are hardly as sanguine and buoyant as those we have been apt 
to indulge ; and to some there will appear a hardness, almost sadness, 
in the prospect he holds out, particularly as to the destiny and conflict 
of the races upon this continent. We copy, in eh a a few words 
from the chapter on Democracy, treating of reconstruction: 
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“Ts union possible, with a people thus alienated and hostile ? . Is it 


possible immediately to abolish slav ery consistently with Justic e and humanity, 
or at all? Is it possible to retain it,and at the same time satisfy Southern i. 
mands and Northern opinion? These and other problems the swift hours 
are bringing to test our firmness and wisdom. The ‘y are more difficult to dis- 
pose of than the war. The ‘y imply another que stion, graver than any, — 
has the power to cope with such difficulties been provide «din the Constitu- 
tion ? can they be dealt with by universal suffrage, nominating conventions, 


and quadre nnial Preside nts ? These have cuided us into our “troubles ; wilh 
they guide us out of them ?” 


Tuer scheme of representative reform proposed in an able pamphlet 
by Mr. J. F. Fisher* is substantially the same as that put forth in 
England by Mr. Thomas Hare in 1859, and so strenuously advocated 
in Mr. Mill’s “ Re ‘presentative Government.” ‘This system, as has been 
recently explained in our pages, proposes that men of the same way 
of thinking shall unite their votes to elect a candidate without regard 
either to his place of residence or their own, thus securing a fair rep- 
resentation of every element of society, and bringing the choice of his 
candidate, as well as of his party, within the control of every elector. 
But Mr. Fisher’s scheme bas many peculiarities of detail, and he 
claims for it an independent origin as early as 1857. In reviewing 
the general considerations in its favor, he repeats or anticipates the 
arguments of his English coadjutors ; but in tracing its effect upon the 
political problems which are peculiar to this country, he enters a field 
hitherto untrodden, and which he does not himself completely explore. 
The most conspicuous of these is that relating to the district system, 
the notorious evils of which must perish at the root when districts are 
no more. Party management must then be very much confined to its 
legitimate work of influencing the minds of voters, not of controlling 
their conduct. The hopeless problem of nomination will be splendidly 
solved, and the enginery of caucuses, conventions, and state committees 
will no longer be perverted to betray a helpless people. 





Nore to ArrIicie I. 


Since the article on Spinoza was in print (April 27), we have seen 
a translation of the “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” printed in Lon- 
don in 1689. without the name of either author or translator. The 
closing words of the Preface are worth copying : — 

“ Nothing more needs be s said to any Reader, than to desire he will delib- 
erately read the Book twice over be ‘fore he condemns or commends it: when 
that is done, whether he like or dislike the Treatise itself or the Translator 
of it, shall be all one to him, who never valued himself upon other people’s 
opinions, nor did ever think any part of his Reputation depended upon the 
judgment of Fools or Knav es.” 





* The Degradation of our Representative System, rr its » Reten: By J. Fran- 
cis Fisuer. Philadelphia: J. Sherman Son & Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Gentle Sceptic: or, Essays and Conversations of a Country Justice 
on the Authenticity and Truthtulness of the Old Testament Records. Edited 
by the Rev. C. Walworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 36s. 
(Treating questions of criticism in an amiable but not forcible manner, 
and compassionating Colenso in sentimental dialogue.) 

The New Testament, with brief Explanatory Notes, or Scholia. By How- 
ard Crosby. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 543. 

The Last Times and the Great Consummation; an earnest Discussion of 
Momentous Themes. By Joseph C. Seiss. Philadelphia: Smith, English, 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 488. (Sincere in tone, and only moderately apocalyptic.) 

Jubilee Essays; a Plea for the Unselfish Lite. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
12mo. pp. 243. (Illustrative; contrasting worldly and religious expendi- 
tures in the interest especially of missions. ) 

Bible Illustrations ; a Storehouse of Similes, Allegories, and Anecdotes. 
(Selected.) Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 

On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. 
pp- 223. (A beautiful reprint of a most valuable book.) 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on The- 
ories of the Origin and Species by Variation. By Sir Charles Lyell. Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Childs. 8vo. pp. 518. (Received too late for notice in the 
present number.) 

The Works of Thomas Hood. Edited by Epes Sargent. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 6 vols. Small 8vo. (In paper, type, and illustrations, these 
volumes are all that could be wished; skilfully and faithfully edited. This 
* Aldine edition” of the kindly English humorist may be commended for its 
completeness as well as for its beauty.) 

A Text-Book of Penmanship, for Teachers and Pupils. By Ii. W. Ells- 
worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 232. (A very com- 
plete class-book of the art, with excellent hints and illustrations.) 

Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, with Reports, and Appendix. Boston: Wright & Potter. vo. 
pp. 260. (Including a valuable treatise on useful insects, and interesting 
notes of a European journey.) 

The New American Cyclopedia; a Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. XVI. V - Z, with 
Supplement. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 850. (The sue- 
cessful completion of a work which does the highest honor to the publishers. 
The present volume is especially valuable from its Supplement, containing, 
in addition to others, some two hundred brief’ articles of special interest in 
the recent history of our country.) 

Annual of Scientific Discovery; a Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, for 1863. Edited by David A. Wells. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 343. (Will be noticed.) 
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